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A FRENCH DINNER. 
FRENCH dinner! There is magic in the 
words. What expectations they arouse in 

the mind initiated into the mysteries which they 
represent! what reminiscences in the memories 
of those who have realized the promise which 
they imply! How many fond recollections clus- 
ter about the Palais Royal—its grand dinners at 
Chevet’s, from which place the imperial table of 
Russia is provided, its little dinners @ /a carte 
eaten in a saloon resplendent with gilding and 
mirrors, and the dinners at fixed price, from forty 
to fifty cents a person, which are served in an 
apartment only a little less gorgeous in tone, 
and accompanied by music from the band sta- 
tioned in the garden below. All this is charm- 
ing, both in recollection and reality, particularly 
if the repast be followed by an evening at the 
Théatre Francais, close by, where Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Croizette, Monnet-Sully, 
Coquelin, and Febvre are night- 
ly féted by the appreciative thea- 
tre-goers of Paris. 

But the French dinner par 
excellence—the dinner which 
rises into the region of esthet- 
ics, and leaves upon the memory 
a fragrance as delicate as that 
of flowers in May—is that given 
at a private house whose kitch- 
en is under the dominion of a 
cordon bleu, who brings to the 
composition of every dish the 
result of an inward inspiration 
or a profound thought. The. 
number of guests should be lim- 
ited—more than eight, and con- 
versation ceases to be general. 
We are not speaking now of 
large establishments where 
grand dinners are provided ev- 
ery day; it is the elegant little 
dinner given occasionally by the 
rentier of a small apartment 
that engages our attention of 
the moment. 

Arriving at the house, one is 
generally obliged to mount to 
the second or third floor, the 
entresol being given over to shop- 
keepers, and the first floor to 
nouveaux riches, or Americans 
—at least so runs the legend. 
The door is opened by the mai- 
tre d’hétel belonging to the apart- 
ment, or hired to ornament it 
for the occasion—a solemn be- 
ing, carefully dressed, looking 
more like a retired clergyman 
than a butler. The services of 
these men are invaluable in a 
French household. They inter- 
est themselves in every branch 
of household economy ; provide 
the table, serve the meals, at- 
tend to the errands, and, in fact, 
have a general oversight over 
all affairs. The larger pétisse- 
ries and cafés keep them always 
“in stock,’ with their other 
wares, and hire them out, togeth- 
er with glass, silver, and porce- 
lain, for dinners and soirées. 

The pretty salon, brilliant with 
color, is beautifully decorated 
with flowers: pots of pink and 
white azaleas in full bloom, an 
immense bed of pansies on the 
centre table, and jugs of jonquils 
and daffodils give the room a 
festal air well befitting the oc- 
casion. Nor is the dining-room 
less resplendent. The walls 
panelled in dark woods, finished 
with paper in rich tints of gold 
and brown, the carved furniture, 
the buffet, through the glass 
doors of which one catches 
glimpses of the decorated china 
within, the table with its pretty 
lace-trimmed ‘cloth ° glittering 
with crystal and covered with 
flowers, the whole lighted by a 
swinging lamp, give an effect 
of elegance, simple and yet 








Fig. 1.—Daress ror Girt rrom 10 to 12 Years 
otp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 393. ] 
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tasteful to an extraordinary degree. From a 
side table—since this is a dinner @ la Russe— 
the solemn butler serves the soup. Potage Crécy 
is its name; yellow and rich with eggs, it melts 
upon the palate as smoothly as drops of oil. 
Laid beside each plate, to be eaten with the 
soup, are sticks of Italian bread of about the 
length and thickness of an ordinary pipe stem. 
Hors-d’ceuvres of radishes, bread, and butter fol- 
low, succeeded by filets de soles a la Normande, 
one of the features of the feast. The delicious 
fish, a special luxury to American guests, is served 
with a white sauce, which covers it like a blank- 
et, flavored with mushrooms and truffles. Next 
upon the scene appears a pAté in the shape of » 
drum, styled Timbale @ lImpératrice. This, in 
common with all the other dishes, having been 
presented for the inspection of the host, is open- 
ed by the butler, and prepared for serving. It is 


found to contain a mixture, delightfully French, 





Fig. 2.—CasumerE Wrapper. 
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of truffles, cockscombs, and foie gras. “Yes,” 
remarks the host, in response to the murmurs of 
admiration which run about the table on tasting 
this work of art, “this dish is generally a great 
success,” 

“But it isn’t possible that your own cook is 
capable of all this ?” asks one of the guests. 

“* All this—ay, more,’ ” laughingly quotes the 
head of the table. “To serve a dinner is her 
greatest delight—the poetry and music of her 
existence.” 

The fillet of beef served with fonds of arti- 
chokes—a kind of vegetable cup filled with peas 
and the tiniest of carrots; sea-fowl, with a deli- 
cious salad ; a dish called, for some occult reason 
of the cook’s, “chicken in half-mourning,” and 
which called forth from. one of the guests the 
cry, “ Then never give me chicken in full black— 
it would be too much ;” the fine points of aspar- 
agus mixed with little peas, follow in regular or- 
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Fig. 3.—Btiack Grenapine Dress. 
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der, accompanied by Madeira and Bordeaux. An 
extremely decorative mould of ice-cream, in vari- 
ous colors, flavored with burned almonds and 
mandarin oranges, little cheese-cakes in the shape 
of long bricks tied together with the daintiest of 
red and blue ribbons, and other small cakes and 
biscuits succeed, Champagne being 
with the dessert of fruit and nuts 

Conversation flows freely, mainly on the points 
of French manners and customs which have come 
under the observation of the foreign guests. The 
sociability of the nation, the universal tendency 
toward conversing with their neighbors at places 
of amusement or in public conveyances, coming 
under discussion, many amusing personal experi- 
ences are related. 

“T attended the last classical concert at the 
Cirque d’Hiver,” remarks one of the ladies, “and 
the sociability of the audience fairly dismayed 
me, They not only talked with their neighbors, 
but called across the auditori- 
um to each other, and even 
made many suggestions to the 
conductor himself, demanding 
this or that repetition, signifying 
their approval or disapproval, 
to all of which M. Pasdeloup 
answered by the most express- 
ive shrugs and grimaces, and 
occasionally by a word thrown 
hap-hazard at the excited 
throng. I happened to be sit- 
ting next an aisle; a man stand- 
ing near asked me if I would 
have the kindness to allow his 
little girl to sit upon the step 
beside me. I complied, and put 
her in the place. Whereupon 
he overflowed at once: ‘Many 
thanks, madame, many thanks; 
you are too kind,’ adding, in the 
most confidential of tones, 
is a poor little orphan, aban- 
doned by her father and moth- 
er, and I have charged myself 
with’ her support. Thanks; 
you are really too amiable; 
and so on, until I was obliged to 
turn away lest he should give 
me the whole history of his life.” 

“Well,” continues another 
lady guest, “Iam fully convinced 
that they are the politest of peo- 
ple. I was very desirous of at- 
tending a special matinée not 
long ago, but on arriving at the 
theatre, just at the hour of the 
performance, I found that the 
last place had been sold. As 
I turned away from the box- 
office the gentleman who had 
just succeeded in obtaining that 
last place, observing probably 
the disappointment written upon 
my face, came forward and in 
the politest manner offered me 
the ticket. I don’t suppose he 
feared acceptance on my part; 
still the courtesy, without the 
slightest shade of intrusion, was 
the same.” 

Suddenly the fair guest stops 
short in her animated discourse. 
The almond with which she has 
been unconsciously playing has 
broken suddenly under her fin- 
gers, and to her great surprise 
a number of tiny pink and 
white candies roll out upon her 
plate, leaving a bit of folded 
paper in the shell, which, on 
investigation, proves to be a 
motto. This discovery causes a 
general excitement about the 
table, and the rest of the party 
proceed at once toward an ex- 
amination of the contents of 
their plates. Walnuts, 
filberts, almonds, and chestnuts 
all have carefully split 
through the middle, filled in the 
manner above described, and 
closed again so ingeniously that 
the line of division is almost 
imperceptible. Many of them 
contain in addition a comica 
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picture or a fortune-telling slip of paper. The 
mottoes are invariably found to be charming bits 
of verse from the best authors, Mirabeau, Madame 
De Seudéry, even Shakspeare himself, figuring as 
entertainers of the feast. 

Coffee and liqueurs are served later in the 
salon, The pretty blue velvet furniture, the cur- 
tains and table-covers embroidered in many hues, 
the background of dull walls, enlivened here and 
there by bits of gold, and decorated with odd 
Persian hangings and a peacock’s head and 
breast, the plain blue carpet spread with bright- 
ly glowing rugs, the gentlemen in immaculate 
evening attire, serving as the most effective of 
foils to the pretty women gowned in white, with 
flowers in their hair—all form a picture dazzling 
even in perspective. Suddenly somebody touches 
the piano, and the first notes of the “ Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” break upon the air. It is a pupil of the 
Conservatoire, a French gentleman and an amateur 
of extraordinary talent, who is playing. A song 
from one of the ladies follows; and thus with 
music the evening fitly ends. 
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THE PENNY SAVED. 


HRIFT is a conservative virtue not too 
common to our impulsive and chance- 
taking national temperament. It has taken 
much adversity and hard pinching to teach 
us the value of the penny saved. To earn, 
Was easy enough; to keep, seemed impossible. 
What was a pleasant free-handedness in 
the well-to-do classes became a propensity 
to squander among the poorer; for the habit 
filtered down during our long prosperity 
through all the social strata, till the house- 
maid’s bonnet or the ’longshoreman’s excur- 
sion became relatively a far more extrava- 
gant outgo than the corresponding expense 
of mistress or employer. 

Then the uncertainty which attended in- 
vestments was a potent cause of prodigality. 
In these last calamitous years, when every 
security put on insecurity, the feeling grew 
that it was wisdom to spend as one went, 
since to save was to lose. When certain 
savings-banks began to totter, the ignorant 
fear of the depositors led them to distrust 
all savings-banks. Vast sums were with- 
drawn, and either spent or hoarded where 
they bore no interest. And although the 
great majority of these institutions remained 
sound, and still afford excellent investments, 
the popular disaffection will not speedily be 
overcome. Confidence, as the wise Pitt ob- 
served, is a plant of slow growth. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it 
was certainly a happy thought on the part 
of government to offer the ten-dollar four 
per cent. bonds as an investment for the 
working classes. The eagerness with which 
they are taken shows that the spirit of thrift 
exists, and needs only to be wisely directed. 
Government stands to these small investors 
for an entity eternal and immovable as the 
hills, and the four per cent. which it guar- 
antees they elect before the uncertain five 
per cent. of less mighty institutions. The 
slender hoards of the last five years will 
soon go into these bonds with a moral effect 
not less appreciable than the material gain ; 
and one direct benefit will appear in the fact 
that the outcry of the demagogue against 
the bondholder will lose its dangerous pow- 
er when the laborers shall have become bond- 
holders. 

The desire to save certainly grows by what 
it feeds on. When once that self-respect is 
roused which the consciousness of being 
wholly independent awakes, it becomes a vir- 
tue to accumulate. The first ten dollars is 
the nest-egg to introduce a whole vigorous 
brood. Many mistresses conscientiously try 
to limit and direct the expenditure of their 
servants. As a rule they fail, because the 
immediate enjoyment of the money seems 
to the limited intelligence with which they 
deal a more obvious gain than a vague pro- 
vision for some hypothetical future. But 
now that the censor can say, “If you save 
this ten dollars from your dress, you will 
have forty cents for its use, and the next ten 
dollars will bring another forty cents, till 





presently your interest itself will buy a 
bond,” there will be a tangible good pre- 
sented which the servant will not be slow 
to seize. This instinct of care-taking and 
economy for herself is likely also to become 
active for others, and the mistress will find 
better material developing for her own serv- 
ice than had hitherto seemed to exist. 

Other women than household servants, 
whose savings must be small—shop-women, 
dress-makers, milliners, most workers in me- 
chanical occupations—could put aside a few 
dollars now and then, if the motive were 
sufficient and the opportunity safe. The 
assurance of provision in case of sickness, 
or of money put away for marriage, would 
be a perpetual comfort to many an over- 
worked woman. And in all such cases as 
these the very smallness of the investment 
constitutes its value. What would not be 
worth while to put in a bank is well taken 
care of in this way. 

There is still another class who are cer- 
tain to be benefited. In this are those in- 
numerable boys who are earning something 
for themselves. Some of these live with 
parents, and can therefore save their own 
earnings. Others, like our energetic news- 
boys and boot-blacks, are merchants and la- 
borers on their own account. Ten dollars 
is a large sum to their apprehension, but 
they do save it now and again; and as they 
are quick-witted, and often ambitious, an 
opportunity to become capitalists is not 
likely to escape them. 

In a government like ours, where the av- 
erage quality of the masses is the control- 
ling influence, it is of vast importance that 
the classes to which we have alluded should 
be early taught a sense of responsibility ; 
and nothing more rapidly develops this sense 
than the care and accumulation of property. 
Acquisitiveness is one of the centripetal 
forces of society; and while, on the one 
hand, it often degenerates into avarice, it is 
doubtful whether that mean vice is half so 
inimical either to its victim or to the com- 
monwealth as the absolute indifference to 
money-getting and money-keeping, which, 
never acquiring property of its own, is per- 
fectly ready to make requisition on its neigh- 
bor’s, peaceably in borrowing and begging, 
or forcibly in pillage. 





JUNE DAYS. 


HERE is something about June days 

that stirs in every heart, and makes 
even dull, plodding humanity soar into the 
regions of poetry. While none of their 
miracles are new or unexpected, yet we feel 
a@ sensation of happiness and pleased sur- 
prise, as if nature had compassed new se- 
crets and devices, had worked out fresh 
problems, when the rose unfolds, the thistle 
shakes out its purple fringes, the sodden 
earth silently weaves for itself, from what 
intangible and inadequate materials, a man- 
tle of green grass, when the slimy pool 
evolves the saintly lily from its inner con- 
sciousness. It is a legerdemain of which 
we never weary. The advent of the hare- 
bell is as old as time, but none the less it 
awakens us to conscious happiness when 
we see it swinging upon its thread-like 
stem. Every year of our lives there has 
been the same bustle of building and brood- 
ing, the same whir of busy wings, the same 
matins and vespers; the frogs on the river- 
banks have practiced the same melodious 
score time out of mind; the apple-trees have 
been prodigal of beauty and sweetness; the 
little gems of the houstonia have started 
up in barren places, as if to make amends 
by their numbers and loveliness for the fail- 
ure of a more profitable crop ; the flags have 
flung out their painted pennons; the army 
of daisies have encamped in our midst; the 
buttercup has scattered its gold pieces 
abroad; the dodder has thrown its gilded 
chains strung with pearls about its neigh- 
bor; and yet the panorama loses nothing 
by repetition—acquires, in fact, a more sub- 
tle charm. It seems to us that 


“The splendor in the grass, the glory in the flower,” 


instead of passing away beyond recall, has 
grown with our growth; the days are not 
long enough for our enjoyment of them; it 
is only by being able to take up the thread 
through successive Junes that we glean all 
they have to offer. Every thing at this sea- 
son is as fresh as if it had just issued from 
the laboratory; the barberry bush is lav- 
ish of its gilt tassels; the wild grape-vine 
betrays its neighborhood, sweetening the 
air about it; the pines exhale odors that 
outdo “nard and cassia’s balmy smells ;” 
the swamp pink lends a spicy breath; the 
rosy twin-flower pushes to the light at the 
call of June, and the crystal cup of the 
mountain laurel opens to catch its dews. 
There is a honey-bee in almost every blos- 
som, a nest hidden under every tuft of 
grass; and we feel grateful to RoMULUs, 
who increased the original twenty-six days 
of the month to thirty, and thank JuLius 
Czsak for restoring to us the day that the 





royal Numa would have subtracted from 
its golden numbers, while we are not sur- 
prised that the Romans considered it the 
most propitious season for love-making. 





THE CRUELTY OF WOMEN. 


T is an accusation as old as the satirists 

that women are cruel by nature. Whim, 
these critics said, was the dominant influ- 
ence in feminine character, and whatever 
opposed whim was sure to be sacrificed. 
One has but to read those horrible pages 
of ancient history, which women too seldom 
do read, to feel that the censure was de- 
served. Through medieval times there are 
glimpses of a harshness and cruelty perpe- 
trated by women at which men shuddered 
and hesitated. But these dark days of war- 
fare, tyranny, and superstition revealed, 
also, a divine pity and tenderness that have 
almost blotted out the memory of the baser 
record. 

As civilization advanced, and that eman- 
cipation of woman began which was based 
upon the idea that she was a separate, re- 
sponsible creature, and not the mere ad- 
junct of man, designed to satisfy his ap- 
petites and do his bidding, the feminine 
character was touched to larger issues. The 
vices of a subject class—cruelty, meanness, 
dissimulation, cunning, inseparable from 
their condition— grew less and less con- 
spicuous. And it is probably fair to say 
that the standard of feminine character in 
these regards is as high to-day as that of 
masculine character. 

At least we are so far advanced that the 
charge of cruelty seems to the modern wom- 
an the most unjust and odious that can be 
brought against her. She has the right to 
point to monumental evidences of her ten- 
derness and compassion. Asylums and 
homes, the ambulance corps and hospital 
tents of war, the establishment of missions 
to help the children of the helpless poor, a 
thousand schemes of charity, testify to her 
kindness. 

And yet there seems still to exist in the 
breast of the average woman that inherit- 
ance of barbarism which, in man, makes the 
ardent sportsman, the frequenter of prize- 
rings, the spectator at walking matches, the 
bettor on dog-fights, the competitor in pig- 
eon-shootings. If cruel, however, women 
are not brutal, and the expression of the in- 
stinct is far different in them. Either tyr- 
anny or vanity seems to call their dormant 
inhumanity into being. Delicate and or- 
dinarily gentle women will sometimes say 
things to servants which sear like hot irons, 
and are utterly indefensible, because these 
hirelings can not retaliate. They are capa- 
ble of moral tortures of so refined a cruel- 
ty that the imagination stands amazed at 
them. Yet these may be but outbursts of 
ferocity from a general serenity of sweet- 
ness, 

Vanity, however, prompts to a frequent 
and even less excusable barbarity. Innu- 
merable women, for example, suffer their 
horses to be clipped, and to stand unpro- 
tected in our icy winter winds to await 
their thoughtless pleasure. They permit 
chafing bits and torturing bearing-reins, 
that the harassed creatures may foam and 
prance in their nervous misery. 

In a fashionable street in London there 
is a shop devoted to the sale of the wings, 
tails, breasts, whole birds, and butterflies 
which it is the present craze to wear. 
Nothing more beautiful can be imagined 
than the flash and glow of these superb or- 
naments. The earth has been ransacked to 
find them. In one consignment alone there 
lately arrived thirty-two thousand dead 
humming- birds, eighty thousand aquatic 
birds, and eight hundred thousand pairs of 
wings! Travellers declare that bird-kill- 
ing has become a trade of such alarming 
dimensions that it threatens the total ex- 
tinction of many of the rarer races. It is 
pitiful to think of the shining, happy crea- 
tures, innocent martyrs to so heartless a 
vanity. No battue at Hurlingham was ever 
half so coarse and horrible. 

Nor is this all. This fantastic rage for 
feathers and feather trimmings has put rib- 
bons out of favor. And those Americans 
who, sauntering through verdant Warwick- 
shire this summer, and going to Coventry 
for the sweet sake of tender-hearted Gopt- 
vA, “shall lounge with grooms and porters 
on the bridge,” will see a gaunt procession 
of haggard men and women, and hear their 
tale of mills locked up and children starv- 
ing, because a ruthless multitude of the 
rich consent to wear the bloody trophies of 
inhumanity. 

It is quite true that women do not know 
how cruel they are. But “evil is wrought 
by want of thought, as well as want of 
heart.” And in cases like these the thought- 
lessness itself is cruel. 

CowPer has gone sadly out of fashion in 
these days of the spasmodic and intense. 
But it is quite the thing at present to be 
antiquarian and archaic in one’s tastes. 





And if our pretty girls and fair young ma- 
trons would but take up those pensive 
pages of his, written in the bird-haunted 
solitude of Olney, at the behest of those 
sweet, pious women, Mrs. UNWIN and Lady 
HESKETH, they would find a whole code of 
tender morality worthy their instant adop- 
tion, and with it the injunction, “Never to 
blend one’s pleasure or one’s pride with sor- 
row of the meanest thing that lives.” 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
L 


HAT crossing of the blood has given to 
us, descendants of the sad-faced Puritans, 
that love of color and ornament which breaks 
out in almost riotous fashion in this present 
epoch, it would be hard to say. But certainly we 
decorate and embellish our persons and our 
houses with such an intensity of purpose and 
emphasis of detail as would indicate that the 
starved instincts of a dozen generations are de- 
termined on immediate satisfaction. The result 
is that our overabundance invites condemnation 
as much as the former bareness, We turn our 
rooms into museums when their contents are fine, 
and into curiosity shops when they are common, 
And in either case we break the underlying law 
of household order, which is that the home should 
be first habitable. 

In bric-d-brac, as in all things else, moderation 
is the golden rule. When one has money to 
spend, it is so hazardously easy to buy a love of a 
jar, a fantastic picture, a glowing plaque, which, 
being placed, loses its charm, as the wave-washed 
pebbles that the children gather on the beach 
disappoint them with their dulled hues at home. 
Wise mothers sometimes say to their importu- 
nate offspring, when teased for some undesir- 
able trifle, “If you want your toy to-morrow 
morning at the same hour, you shall have it.” 
The chances are ten to one that the petitioner 
will have forgotten his desire when the time rolls 
round; but if he remember it, then the want 
was probably a real one. It is a very good rein 
to draw on one’s eagerness for bric-d-brac to go 
away and sleep on the resolve, to meditate on the 
exact place the coveted object will have in our 
parlor, and to buy it only after deliberation, and 
with a definite purpose. 

Again, if we pick up our treasures bit by bit, 
and slowly, not only is our pleasure in them in- 
definitely enhanced, but we can have a much 
more valuable collection. It is the common 
things, purchased without thought—common in 
quality as well as of low price—that make such 
inroads on the purse. But we need not wait to 
accumulate treasures before making the effort to 
transform our stiff parlors into graceful and in- 
teresting talking-places, which is what a parlor 
means, and should be. 

Almost every housewife has a few beautiful or 
characteristic possessions, inherited, perhaps, or 
mementos of her girlhood and early friendships, 
or the flotsam, jetsam, and lag-end which the re- 
turning wave from foreign shores has landed at 
her door. Old china or delf from her grand- 
mother’s store, a pretty bracket, a east whose in- 
herent beauty transfigures the cheap plaster, an 
odd bronze or two, perhaps an Indian jar, or a 
silver filigree fan from Genoa—these are excel- 
lent material to begin with. And they grow and 
multiply year by year in an incredible fecundity. 

But for the one person who has little there are 
ten who have much, and know so ill how to dis- 
pose of it that leanness seems better than plenty 
to the critical eye which has surveyed their store. 
It is, of course, difficult to state general laws 
which shall govern the disposition of such airy 
nothings as make up bric-d-brac in general, But 
a few hints may be thrown out that will guide 
quick-witted women to evolve laws for themselves. 

First, the fire-place ought to be made the house- 
hold altar, the old religious instinct that hallow- 
ed the hearth-stone expressing itself in modern 
fashion in beautifying the mantel and chimney 
breast. This should be the first object that the 
eye catches when one enters the room, and the 
one whereon it lingers longest. Nothing can be 
better than the arrangement which constantly 
grows in favor of continuing the lines of the 
chimney-piece into low, broad shelves above it, 
lined with looking-glass, if one pleases, and made 
the open cabinet for the prettiest trifles one pos- 
sesses. Where considerations of expense or con- 
venience forbid this alteration, which need not, 
however, prove costly, the finest picture the house 
affords should hang there as a sacred altarpiece, 
and on the mantel should be grouped the most 
effective of the bric-a-brac. 

In this grouping the tallest objects should be 
nearest the centre, that the composition may be 
pyramidal in effect, though, on the other hand, 
care must be taken that the ascent from end to 
centre is not regular, like a flight of stairs, but 
broken by placing differing forms, and not simi- 
lar ones, next each other. Suppose, for example, 
that we hang a small burnished sconce against 
the wall at one end of the mantel, but beyond it. 
There we have a flat, oval object of a brilliant 
character. We might, therefore, place nearest 
the end of the mantel a deep-colored porcelain 
vase of cylindrical form ; next that, a small square 
picture, deeply framed; next that, a burnished 
candlestick, let us say ; next that, the high jar, or 
vase, or pitcher which is to represent the centre ; 
next that, perhaps, a Moorish plate in highly or- 
namented metal-work, perhaps another small pic- 
ture differently framed, a square-looking Japa- 
nese bowl on a standard, or still another jar; or 
a bronze or marble clock may occupy the centre, 
and Roman, French, or Japanese bronzes and 
photographs darkly framed may lead up to that 
centre from either side. But it is a mistake to 
combine bronzes and porcelain in the same group, 
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or to disturb the sombre richness of the metal 
with the gaudiness of gilding. Set pairs of things 
are also to be avoided. A candlestick should not 
be balanced by its mate, nor two vases exactly 
alike mount guard at opposite ends of the same 
shelf. Symmetry does not mean repetition. 

Again, objects of irregular shape or broken 
into irregular masses of color should be displayed 
against a solid background. Regular forms, on 
the other hand, may stand before a more confused 
surface. If, therefore, the wall-paper be highly 
ornate (which, by-the-bye, since it is intended as 
a background only, it never should be), our fan- 
tastic shapes or overgorgeous surfaces should be 
relieved against a bit of drapery of soft though 
sombre tone, or set up in a cabinet with back of 
well-rubbed wood or plate-glass. But the slen- 
der, sharply outlined vases and pitchers easily 
separate themselves from the wall-paper, and may 
stand against it, 

Speaking in a general way, the bulky, square, 
or massive pieces of bric-d-brac may be said to 
represent substance, and the slight, delicate bits 
shadow. It is the former, therefore, which should 
stand in the partly lighted or inaccessible nooks 
and corners of the room, and the latter which 
may have a broader light and greater exposure, 
Again, these slender objects ought never to be 
put above the line of the eye. Ill placed, the 
base loses itself, and the proportions are distort- 
ed. Nor ought a cylindrical vase to stand on the 
floor, unless it is very tall. Buta globular object 
may be raised and lose none of its effect. Thus 
a rich-colored Japanese bowl is ornamental? on 
top of a tall cabinet or on a high bracket, while 
a richly cut flower vase with a slender stem and 
cup-like base, though it were two feet high, would 
be spoiled at such an elevation. Large plaques, 
with their concave shape and wealth of color, can 
better afford this retirement than any other kind 
of ornament, and may be “ skied,” if need be, with 
impunity. But tiny plates or saucers whose 
beauty lies in their design should be hung low 
and in a broad light. And this is true, of course, 
of cloisonné, half of whose charm is in its mar- 
vellous intricacy of pattern. 

Nothing gives greater brilliancy to a wall than 
the little sconce mirrors now so fashionable and 
so moderate in price. But they must be few in 
number, hung where presumably a light might 
be desired, and near a dark object, as well as, if 
possible, slightly recessed, as in the depression 
at the side of a chimney, or beside some project- 
ing article of furniture. Any housekeeper who 
is so fortunate as to have some relics of her 
grandmother’s furniture may rival the good effect 
of the sconce mirrors in this wise: She should 
hang the little old gilt-framed looking-glass, three 
feet by eighteen inches, with its supporting pil- 
lars on either side and its minute parallelogram 
of beaten gold at the top—this treasure she 
should hang in the recess between the fire-place 
and the end wall, and not more than four feet 
from the floor. Over this, resting on its frame, 
she should put a round plate of rich color; un- 
der it, the old-fashioned semicircular mahogany 
tea-table with its raised border, and on that, let 
us say, a portly jar of Old Blue or Indian red, a 
low flat dish, and, leaning against the wall, a 
small square picture or photograph. In such a 
group every surface would be polished—mirror, 
porcelain, wood, picture, glass; each object in 
itself would suggest brilliancy, and yet each ob- 
ject would subdue the other, and there would be 
no glare. But if a large bronze were to be sub- 
stituted for the china jar, the mirror would im- 
mediately stand out of its frame with bursting 
ostentation, and the bronze would look sulky in 
its strong sombreness. In these careful combi- 
nations lies that ineffable something which is 
called harmony, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WASH DRESSES. 


HE soft cotton stuffs used for wash dresses 
have very little dressing, and require very 
little starch when they are laundried; if made 
stiff with starch they do not produce the effect 
of being new and fresh. Ginghams and mum- 
my cloth have found most favor for such dress- 
es. The ginghams are in plaids, bars, or stripes 
of gay colors, or else in the popular seersucker 
patterns of two shades of gray-blue, and the 
mummy cloths that are most liked have quaint 
faded-out colors in stripes, with a chintz pattern 
of palm leaves or flowers between. The entire 
dress is most often of one fabric, instead of choos- 
ing plain goods for the lower skirt. The mummy 
cloths are of the thickness of satteens, but in- 
stead of having a closely twilled lustrous surface, 
they are woven roughly with raised spots and 
dots. The skirts of these dresses are invariably 
short, as they form a walking suit for summer 
wear, and the kilt skirt is used more often than 
a plain round skirt. The kilt skirt has a very 
deep yoke coming far below the hips, and the 
kilting is added in very wide pleats, deeply folded 
but quite far apart, and held in place by a single 
row of tapes sewed underneath half way between 
the yoke and the foot of thedress, These pleats 
hang easy and careless-looking, and it is not in- 
tended that they should be stiff and prim, conse- 
quently it is not difficult to wash and iron them. 
With such a skirt a short bunched-up polonaise 
is worn in what is called the Marquise style, 
which is similar to the Marie Antoinette polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIL, but is 
simpler in shape. The fronts round open just 
below the waist, and are caught up in a single 
cluster of pleats, or else a bunch of shirring on 
each side and in the middle of the back. These 
pleats are below the hips, leaving the plain Mar- 
guerite effect in the back, and there may bea cluster 
of long loops of gay ribbon on each side where the 
bunching begins. To edge this polonaise some of 
the fashionable cotton laces are used, either Rus- 
sian or else écru yak lace. In other cases knife. 











pleating of the material is edged with heavy Ital- 
ian Valenciennes lace that is very narrow. Some- 
times solid-colored cotton Chambéry, either red, 
pale blue, olive green, or écru, is laid in knife- 
pleatings and put beneath the lace-edged frill, 
and is only seen as a facing, or when the frill of 
the material is blown up. When the polonaise 
is not used, the waist is a panier basque bunched 
up in the side seams and also in the middle of 
the back. The over-skirt is then a panier round 
over-skirt made with a gored front and side 
breadths, and full back caught up in either three 
or five places. When the mummy cloth has an 
écru ground, the polonaise is lined as far as the 
hips with écru batiste. Sometimes the front rep- 
resents a vest, and a revers outlines the vest on 
each side. Pipings of red Chambéry and écru 
lace trim the écru mummy cloth polonaises, In 
one polonaise the écru ground has dark myrtle 
green stripes, while small olive leaves are on the 
écru part. With this garment long-looped bows 
of red and cream-colored satin are on the side 
seams of the back quite low on the hips, also on 
the sleeves, in the middle of the back at the neck, 
and as a cravat. Such polonaises cost $25 with- 
out a lower skirt, and are to be worn with a silk 
skirt of dark brown or of myrtle green, or else 
with the short black silk skirt that still forms 
the foundation of many useful toilettes. 

The expensive Scotch ginghams and the lighter 
qualities of zephyr French gingham are made up 
similarly, and trimmed with white braid lace, or 
else a scant ruffle of Hamburg-work in showy 
open patterns. The American ginghams are 
made up in suits, trimmed with Smyrna lace, and 
sold for $10; a parasol to match is furnished 
with suits sold for $12. The blue-striped seer- 
sucker ginghams sold for 12} cents a yard are 
perhaps the most satisfactory of the domestic 
‘ginghams, both in regard to washing and wearing 
well. They are made up with a belted basque 
that is not lined, and with a long apron over- 
skirt. A bias band is stitched on the basque 
and over-skirt in preference to the knife-pleated 
frill. The only trimming is the deep kilt flounce 
on the short lower skirt. 


FOR GARDEN PARTIES. 


White muslin hats with fichus to match are 
shown, to be worn with any gay short dress as a 
pretty costume for garden parties and summer 
fétes. The round hat is of the sheerest organdy 
muslin, made with a low broad crown and wide 
brim drawn on fine wires that are placed about 
an inch apart. The brim may be turned up on 
one side, or indented in front @ /a Marie Stuart, 
or else worn low on the forehead to shade the 
eyes. The imple trimming is a ruche of the 
muslin edged with Breton lace passed around the 
crown, or else a puff of the sheer lawn, through 
which pale blue or rose ribbon is drawn, A 
cluster of red and yellow cherries may be placed 
under the left side of the brim where it is turned 
up, or a bunch of field flowers is stuck in the 
ruche. Sometimes the hat is drawn down at 
each side in cabriolet shape, and held there by 
ribbon, which forms a bow on top, and, passing 
down the sides, forms strings to tie under the 
chin. 

The fichu should match the hat in the muslin, 
lace, and flowers used, though there is a preference 
for the soft pliable India muslins for these man- 
tles. The back of the fichu reaches to the waist 
line, and the upper part is folded so far over it 
that it is almost double. Each edge is trimmed 
with Breton lace either gathered or pleated, and 
the front ends are folded together to make them 
slender, and fastened at the waist line by a clus- 
ter of flowers or of fruit like that on the hat. 
These cost from $4 to $15. Some ladies order a 
parasol to match of white muslin over blue or 
pink silk, made with the narrow gores of the 
Japanese umbrellas. This is a charming outfit 
with foulard suits. 

LACES, 


Cotton laces in showy effective patterns are 
much used for trimming muslin and cambric 
dresses. What is called Byzantine point is liked 
for such purposes, as it washes well, and imi- 
tates the rich designs of antique laces. The Rus- 
sian laces in braid-like patterns are still popular, 
and cost from 20 cents to 60 cents a yard. Cluny 
lace is again much used for children’s piqué and 
bunting dresses, and there is a great deal of fine 
Irish tatting for trimming. Point Raguse lace is 
used on bonnets as well as dresses; this has the 
fine irregular meshes of thread lace, with the 
pattern applied and held by button-hole stitch- 
ing; the designs are like those of point appliqué 
lace. This lace and Breton are preferred for 
trimming very nice dresses of white muslin or of 
the white gauze bunting. The black French 
laces known as imitations of thread laces are 
now given what dealers call the thread finish, by 
weaving them in irregular meshes that can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from those of hand-made 
laces. These are to be laid in knife-pleatings, 
and the designs are mostly with reference to this, 
having a space between the wrought figures, which 
are narrow and lengthwise. The trimming widths 
vary from one and a half to five inches, and cost 
from 30 to 65 cents a yard. Black Breton lace 
is shown in similar patterns, and is very stylish for 
edging veils and neck-ties, and for trimming bon- 
nets. It is, however, very frail, and the meshes 
are as slight as those of tulle, so that it has not 
proved very useful or effective for dress trim- 
mings. Beaded laces, to brighten up plain black 
chips or tulle bonnets, cost from $1 50 upward. 
Both jet and gold beads are used, As the beads 
simply outline the design, ladies can easily mod- 
ernize laces they have on hand by sewing on fine 
cut jet beads, 

BOWS AND JABOTS. 


Two extreme sizes are shown as cravats to be 
worn in front of the neck, viz., the very small 
muslin bow for morning and plain wear, and the 
very large long jabot in the Louis Quatorze style 











for more dressy occasions. The small cravat is 
merely a bow made of two rows of pleated Breton 
lace attached to a bit of India muslin ; these are 
sewed together to be round like a tassel, and are 
tightly strapped in the middle with a muslin fold ; 
when finished, the ends lie horizontally, and the 
whole affair is not more than four or five inches 
broad. The long jabot has just such a bow as 
this for a beginning, while below it the muslin 
and lace fall in irregular shells to the waist line. 
No two are alike, and they are so capriciously 
fashioned that the most inexperienced can scarce- 
ly go wrong in making them. The small bows 
cost $1 to $2, and the larger ones are $2 to $6. 

There are also very wide fan-shaped cravats, 
made of two rows of pleated shells of lace with 
lengthwise fan pleats of muslin between. A clus- 
ter of narrow ribbon loops hangs from one side ; 
this is brocaded ribbon or else plain satin. For 
still more dressy wear a bunch of violets or of 
Marshal Neil roses, or some other favorite flower, 
is added. With such eravats, collars or frills of 
lace or lisse are worn. Collars are sometimes 
dispensed with, and an India muslin scarf is laid 
in fine folds and passed around the neck; nar- 
row Breton lace edges this scarf at top and bot- 
tom, and the ends have wider lace pleated across 
them. The soft mull used for bows and fichus 
is mostly imported from France, and very closely 
imitates the real India muslin. It is very sheer, 
with irregular threads like linen, and washes with- 
out thickening; it is two yards wide, and costs 
from 85 cents to $2 50 a yard. The écru mull 
is similar to this, but is more deeply tinted. 

Linen lawn neck-ties, or those of India mull, 
are made long enough to pass around the neck 
inside the linen collar—they are not considered 
stylish if worn outside—and the ends form a bow 
in front; a hem and fanciful hem-stitching in 
blocks or bars are across the ends of some, while 
others are finished with the most exquisite em- 
broidery. For ladies in mourning are pleated 
scarfs of white lisse with footing on the sides and 
in rows across the bias ends. Jabots are also 
made of crépe lisse, either black or white, closely 
crimped, then laid in shell-like rows. 


VARIETIES. 


One of the latest novelties is the shoulder cape 
in Carrick shape made of silk fringe. The upper 
part is tied in meshes, and fits like a collar, while 
below this, grass fringe in thick rows hangs to 
the waist line: price $10. 

Instead of straight scarfs of black lace to wear 
around the neck in the street, there are small 
fichus of black net edged with lace and arranged 
like a jabot infront. These are also worn in the 
house, and ladies who find it becoming add a 
standing frill of black lace for the neck, and do 
not use white at all. The fancy seems confined 
to black or white for trimming the neck ; almost 
the only colored neck-ties sold are those of polka- 
dotted satin, to wear with very plain costumes. 

New breakfast caps have long lace or muslin 
ends that cross in the back, and are brought to- 
gether again in front low on the bust. The 
showy Brabant lace is used for the crown and 
frills of other caps, Peacock blue satin ribbon 
in looped clusters, or in one large Alsacian bow 
on top, is very effective trimming for muslin caps. 
Other new caps of India muslin are shaped pre- 
cisely like an infant’s bonnet, with a little cape at 
the back, soft crushed crown, and a great deal of 
knife-pleated lace. 

Widows’ caps for young ladies are of white 
tarlatan, in Fanchon shape, or else they are point- 
ed in front in Marie Stuart shape; they are with 
white or black strings, or entirely without strings, 
as the wearer chooses. For older ladies the tar- 
latan cap has a large mob crown, with pleated 
frills lying on the hair. 

New linen collars retain the rolled-over Eng- 
lish points in front, but are straight behind in- 
stead of flaring outward. Those made of single 
linen with a half-inch hem stitched on are pleas- 
antest for summer wear. 

Corsage bouquets at this season should be of 
natural flowers; but when artificial flowers are 
used, as many as seven Jacqueminot rose-buds, 
nearly blown, are fastened together and stuck in 
the belt. The larger the bouquet the better, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day; and to make 
them look like natural flowers, long soft rubber 
stems are shown on the violets, mignonette, and 
Marshal Neil roses. The flower in season is the 
favorite choice, and lilacs have lately been in 
special favor in mixed bunches of white and pur- 
ple. Wild roses with the petals made of silk, 
and what are called cameo roses in shades of 
pink or cream, are much used. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnoip, ConstaBLx, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; 
and Aitken & Son. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Judge Packer has added a superb 
legacy to his previous noble endowment of 
Lehigh University. By his will, which was read 
on the 22d of May, he bequeaths for the perma- 
nent endowment of the university $1,500,000, 
and $500,000 for a library for the institution. 
He also gives to St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, 
$300,000, and $30,000 to St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Mauch Chunk. There are several other 
bequests, which are for the present kept private. 
The total amount given by Judge PacKER to 
Lehigh University is $3,000,000, which almost 
equals in amount the gift of Gzoraz PEaBopY 
for education in the South. 

—Ropert CrawsHay, the English ‘Iron 
King,’’ who died a few days ago, leaving an es- 
tate estimated at from ,000,000 to $100,000, - 
000, had for some years past left the active man- 
agement of his works to his chiefs, and devoted 
most of his leisure to horticulture, photography, 
and angling. In these three arts he had few 
equals—in landscape photography ney | no 
superior. Some of his works, hung at the Pho- 
tographic Art Exhibition in London, were the 
gems Of the giileries. The Iron King, though 








he had long been stone-deaf, had his own instru- 
mental band. When he visited the Welsh wa- 
tering-places it usually accompanied him, and 
— for the general amusement. It took the 

rass-band prize at the Crystal Palace contests. 
During Mr. CrawsHay’s dinner parties at Cy- 
farthfa Castle the band used to play on the lawn, 
and though the host could not hear a sound; he 
took great pleasure in the delight of bis guests, 
who rarely heard such fine music out of London. 
Many of my readers will know Mrs. Ropert 
CRaWSHAY as a practical philanthropist, the au- 
thor of Lady ‘ies, the founder of an institution 
in their interest, an educationist who, while 
member of one schoo! board, is chairwoman of 
another. Strong-minded in her aims and aspi- 
rations for her sisters of all classes and dgnomi- 
nations, Mrs. CRaAwWsHAY is, nevertheless, emi- 
nently feminine and womanly, which seems the 
more charming when in combination with se- 
vere common-sense and force of character. 

—The Sultan has conferred yet another deco- 
ration upon the Baroness BurDEert-CouTts, in 
recognition of her efficient help to the Turkish 
sick and wounded. The grand cordon of ** Cha- 
fakat,’’ or Turkish Order of Mercy, a female or- 
der of knighthood, is a broad white ribbon with 
edging of crimson and green. The Chafakat col- 
lar is a necklace of curious workmanship, with 
a star set in diamonds and emeralds. Lady 
LaYAarD is the only other Englishwoman who 
has received this handsome tribute of Turkish 
gratitude. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor fawerTT, 
the blind member of Parliament, is lecturing 
once a week at Oxford, to an audience of ladies, 
on political economy. 

—Mlle. Marie VANZANDT, a bright American 
girl, daughter of Madame VANZANDT, well known 
in New York musical circles, has made a decided 
operatic success in London as Zerlina. Her 
modesty, self-possession, and delightful natural 
manner om | won the sympathies and ap- 
plause of the audience, and the papers say it was 
refreshing to see her come tripping fOrward and 
acknowledge with modest grace and girlish plea- 
sure the applause which greeted her. 

—Mrs. JupiTH P. Russet, of Georgetown, 
Massachusetts, a sister of the late GzorGr PEa- 
BODY, has made another bequest in addition to 
the munificent gift of her brother, for the benefit 
of the public library. She gives $10,000 to the 
institution, half of which is to be kept invested, 
and the income applied to increase the library 
and support a reading-room, and the remainder 
is to be invested and allowed to accumulate un- 
til it shall be sufficient, with other funds for the 
purpose, for the erection of a new library build- 
ing, in accordance with the direction expressed 
in the letter of her brother, GEORGE PEABODY. 

—Mr. MILLals’s picture “‘The Order of Re- 
lease’? was sold recently in London for $14,175, 
He painted it twenty-five years ago for $2000, 

—Count MOLTKE is to be honored with a 
statue at Cologne, for which $15,000 have already 
been collected. 

—Concerning old families, there died in Eng- 
land a few days ago a country gentleman whose 
ee runs so far back as to make most of 

ritish dukes and earls and such mere parvenus. 
This gentleman was the nineteenth Jonn Har- 
vey of Suffolk. He was descended from the fam- 
ily of Hervés,in France, and still possessed a 
small property, which had come down to him 
from a date anterior to the conquest, in Norman- 
dy, being probably the sole Englishman holding 
sucharelic. One ofthe family, Bishop Harvey, 
founded in 1139 the see of Ely. In England a 
family of this kind has a prestige far higher than 
that of a new lord. 

—At the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, held recently in London, Lord RoseBery 
in the chair, a number of notable persons were 
present, but, curiously enough, no representa- 
tive ofany of the great morning papers. Among 
the more prominent were Lord HoueurTon, ever 
intrepid and active in what he undertakes; Lord 
ROsEBERY, who “ preached” a little, and com- 
plained rather humorously of newspapers “forthe 
conversion of Jews;’’ Cardinal MANNING; Mr. 
ScHUYLER, the traveller, a smooth, round, bright- 
eyed little man, full of intelligence, and good- 
looking withal; with innumerable lords and 
M.P.’s. Among the speakers, including those 
named, were M. GeNNADIUs—he of the Greeks 
—who alluded to “little things of my own’’ in 
the English magazines, which he said had been 
received with much good nature; Mr. Scuvuy- 
LER aforesaid, who can have a bitter tongue 
when he likes, and tackled the noble chairman 
sharply for applying the term ‘acrimonious’’ 
to the American press; the young Lord Lzr- 
TRIM, who shouted at his audience with great 
fervor; Mr. OTway, who spoke as genially as he 
is genial himself; the Hon. Mr. PLUNKETT, who 
was as dry as the remainder biscuit; and Mr. 
Percy FITZGERALD, who, giving the ‘‘ Lords 
and Commons,”’ declared it was what the Pre- 
mier would call ‘tan interesting toast.” Much 
money was collected, which was the main object 
of the dinner. 

—The finest public tribute ever paid by royal- 
ty, nobility, statesmen, ambassadors, and men 
of high degree to art was in the character of the 
men who accepted the invitation of Sir Frep- 
ERICK LEIGHTON to be present at his first offi- 
cial dinner as president of the Royal Academy. 
Among his guests were the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince LEopoLD, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Teck, Prince Ep- 
WARD of Saxe-Weimar; the ministers of Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria, Denmark, and the United 
States; the Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Mayor, Archbishop of York, Mr. Giap- 
sTongE, Lord DerBy, Lord HovueuTon, and many 
other celebrities. Mr. Bret Harte had been 
invited to respond for literature. Mr. Froupr, 
his friend, spoke in his stead, and after a grace- 
ful expression of regret at his absence, said, 
*“**The Heathen Chinee’ is a household word 
wherever the English language is spoken, and 
if Mr. Harte had been here this evening, you 
would have shown him how warmly we appre- 
ciate the most delicate humor and pathos which 
are to be found in any modern writer.”” Speeches 
were made by Lord BEACONSFIELD and others. 
The Lord Chief Justice paid an elaborate and 
eloquent tribute to Sir FrepERIcK LEIGHTON ; 
but Sir FREDERICK’s performance was most re- 
markable ofall. Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN de- 
scribed him as painter, sculptor, poet, scholar— 
speaking half the languages of Europe as if each 
were his own, possessing the presence and ac- 
complishments which give a charm to social 
life, and finally that evening proving himself a 
finished orator. 
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Knorrep FRINGE. 
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Cross Strrca Emprorvery. 


work 1 button-hole stitch loop on the 
next 2 ends and 1 such loop with the lat- 
ter 2 ends on the former). 3d round.— 
Like the preceding round, but transpos- 
ing the design. To do this, pay no at- 
tention to the first and last 2 ends, and 
employ always the 3d and 4th ends of 
the next knot with the Ist and 2d ends 
of the following knot. 4th round.—Like 
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loops on the foundation thread. 
2d round.—With every 4 ends 


this, with the following 2 ends 





iviinivsnt svn Knotted Fringe. 
md, Tus fringe may be worked with coarse 


ay) 
cording to the purpose for 
which it is designed. On a 
double foundation thread 
knot a suitable number of 
threads twenty-eight inches 
long. To do this, lay each 
end double, and pass the 
loop from the under to the 
upper side, underneath the 
foundation thread, and slip 
the ends through the loop. 
Ist round (working from 
right to left).—On a double 
foundation thread, which is 
laid over the knotting ends, 
work with each end succes- 
sively 2 button-hole stitch 
































chain stitch knot (to do 


Fig. 1.—Bartiste 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Fig. 1.—Sacqve ror Girt rrom 
2 vo 8 Years oLp.—Front.—See 
Fig. 2.—{For pattern and descrip. 


thread, cord, or coarse saddler’s silk, ac- 


Ci 


the Ist round. 
—* Employing the next 
16 ends (measuring the 
thread 
course of the work by 
the illustration), lay the 
8th end diagonally across 
the first 7 ends, and with 
the 7th-lst ends succes- 
sively work 2 button-hole 
stitch loops each on the 
8th end, which is used 
for a foundation; in a 
similar manner with the 
10th-16th ends work 2 
button-hole stitch loops 
each on the 9th 
and repeat from >. 
round.— Close to the 
knots of the preceding 
round 
knots 


in 


5th round, 


intervals in the 


end, 
6th 


work a row of 
similar to those 
the 5th round. ‘7th 


round.—* With the mid- 
dle 4 of the 16 knotting 


ends in the next pattern 





figure of the preceding round work 3 
chain stitch knots like those in the 2d round; then with the 4 
ends on each side of these 8 knots work 1 chain stitch knot and 


a half each, and repeat from *. 


Years oLp.—Fronxt.— 


Back, see Fig. 1, Double 
For pattern and description sce Sup- 





Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 


For 
Page. ] 


plement, No. VL, Figs. 34-43. 


see Suppl, No. IV., Figs. 20-26.} 






Fig. 1.—Serrentine Brarp anp 
Crocuet INSERTION. 


8th and 9th rounds.—Like the 
Sth and 6th rounds, 
observing the illustra- 
tion, and reversing the 
order of the design, 
and in the 9th round, 
after working each 
pattern figure, knot to- 
gether the middle 2 of 
the 16 ends, so that in 
the last 5 rounds are 
formed small _ dia- 
monds. 10th rovnd. 
—With the middle 12 
of the next 32 ends of 
2 diamonds work 1 
pattern figure like that 
described in the 7th 
round. llth and 12th 
rounds.—With the middle 
16 of the next 82 knotting 
ends of every 2 diamonds 
work 1 pattern figure like 
that of the 8th and 9th 
rounds. 13th round.—Tie 
every 4 ends together in 1 
knot. 14th round.—Like 
the preceding round, but 
transpose the knots, em- 
ploying the last 2 ends of 
the next and the first 2 
ends of the following knots 
in the preceding round to- 
gether. Cut the project- 
ing knotting ends even on 
the under edge. This is 
a pretty fringe for wrap- 
pings. 


roe 





Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircu Emproery. 
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JACKET FOR Boy From 7 To 
9 Years oLp.—See Fig. 2, 
Double Page.—{For pattern 
and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL 
Figs. 49-53.) 


Fig. 2.—Travextixne Cusuion.—Rottep Ur.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 
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white saddler’s silk in netting, and is 


Fig. 2.—Batiste 
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Netted Mitt. 


is worked with fine 


trimmed with embroid- 
ery. White silk elastic 
cord is run through the 
upper edge, which is 
bordered with netted 
lace. To make the 
mitt begin at the round 
in which the cord is 
run, working 40 st. 
(stitch) on a mesh sev- 
en-eighths of an inch in 
circumference. Close 
this round in a ring, 
and work the lace at 
the top as follows: 2d 
round.—On a knitting- 
needle of moderate size 





st. 


Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 









work always alternately 1 st. on the sec- 
ond following st. in the preceding round, 
1 st. on the preceding st. 
ways alternately 2 st. on the next 2 st., 2 





Fig. 2.—Sacque 

270 8 Years otp.—Back.—See 

Fig. 1.—{For pattern and descrip. 
see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 20-26.) 


Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 


ing round. 
needle catch together every 2 st. in the preceding round with 1 
77th round.—On the mesh three-quarters of an inch in cir- 
cumference work 1 st. on each st. in the preceding round. 


3 





Cross Stirch Empromery. 


rounds. — On 
ting-needle work 1 st. on 
each st. inthe preceding 
round, but in the 84th 
round begin the widening 
at the thumb, working 2 
st. on the st. on each 
side of the 3 st. there. 
Work two similar widen- 
ings in every fourth fol- 
lowing round, but the 
number of st. inside of 
these two widenings in- 
creases by two in each of 
these rounds, so that in 
the 6th widening 13 st. 
intervene and the -two 
lines of the widening 


run diagonally in oppo- 
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Fig. 3.—EmMBromery For TRAVELLING CusHION, Fics. 1 AND 2. 


8d round.—Al- 





Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Cross Stircu Emproiery. 


st. on the following st. in the preced- 
ing round. 4th-21st rounds.—1 st. 
on each st. in the preceding round. 
22d round.—On a mesh three-quar- 
ters of an inch in circumference work 
always alternately 6 st. on the second 
following st. in the preceding round, 
1 st. on the second fol- 
lowing st. 23d and 
24th rounds.—On the 
knitting- needle work 
1 st. on each st. in the 
preceding round, This 
completes the lace. 
Turn the work, with- 
draw the foundation 
thread from the st. of 
the first round, undo 
the knots worked on 
the foundation thread, 
and on these st. work 
the mitt as follows: 
lst-74th rounds.—On 
the knitting - needle 
work 1 st. on each st. 
of the preceding round, 
75th round.—With a 
double thread on a 
mesh three-quarters of 
an inch in circumfer- 
ence work 2 st. on 
each st. in the preced- 
76th round.—With a single thread on the knitting- 







Yor GIRL FROM 


D2 =. 2b £3 2) 2 


INSERTION. 


78th 
round (on the knitting-needle)—> Draw the next st. of the 
preceding round through the following st. from the under 
to the upper side, and work 1 st. on the same, then draw 
out the st. through 
which the first st. 
was drawn at the 
middle of the st. 
just worked, and 
work 1 st. on the 
same; repeat from 
*. 79th and 80th 
rounds.—Like the 
preceding 2 rounds, 
but transposing the 
design. Slst and 
82d rounds.—Like 
the 75th and 76th 
rounds. 83d-108th 
the knit- 





Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—[{For Front, 
see Fig. 3, Double Page. ] 

For description see Supplement. 
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ond widening, 

cast on anew 4 

st., and close 

the st. of the 

thumb in a ring, 
2 working the 
next st. on the 
st. above the 
A first widening. 
ee A - Work the re- 
maining 12 
rounds on the 
knitting-needle, 
always going forward, but in the 2d of these rounds narrow 2 of the 
st. which were cast on anew. Then follow 2 rounds like the 75th 
and 76th rounds (the former is worked with a single thread), and 
3 rounds like the 21st-24th rounds of the lace on the upper edge 
of the mitt. This completes the thumb, Tie the thread to the 
point where the 4 st. were cast on for the thumb, work first on each 
of the 4 st., then on all the st. which were left standing, 19 rounds 
over the knitting-needle, but in the 2d and 3d of these rounds, 
above the st. cast on for the thumb, work one narrowing each, catch- 






































Section or Kyorrep Curtain Banp, 





ing 2 st. together with 1 st. Finish 
the under edge of the mitt with the 
5 rounds of the lace edging on the 
thumb. This completes the netting. 
Embroider the design figures on the 
mitt and the narrow border on the 
lace edging. The hand of the mitt 
is embroidered on the top only, while 
the arm is trimmed with the same 
design all around. For the design 
figures, which are worked in con- 
nection, overcast a square of the 
netting several times, run the thread 
around it, and work a cross stitch 
on the second following square. 


The lace edging is finished with Fig. 1—Har ror Girt From 
270 4 YEARS OLD, 


loop stitches. 


= 


Knotted Curtain Band. 


Tuts curtain band is worked with coarse thread in knot- 
ting. On a double foundation thread of suitable length 
knot the requisite number of threads sixteen inches long, 
close side by side. Lay each end double, and carry the loop 
upward under the foundation thread instead of downward 
as usual, With these knotting ends work as follows: 1st 
round.—Lay a double foundation thread across the ends, 
and work from right to left with each knotting end two 
button-hole stitch loops on the foundation thread. 2d 
round.—For each pattern figure in this round are employed 
12 knotting ends. With every 12 ends (measuring the 
thread intervals by the illustration) work as follows: With 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th ends successively, proceeding 
from right to left, work 2 button-hole stitch loops on the 
Ist end, which is carried diagonally across the latter; then 
in a similar manner with the 11th, 10th, 9th, 8th, and 7th 
ends on the 12th end work two butfon-hole stitch loops 
each from left to right. 8d round.—Like the 1st round. 
4th round.—With every four ends work 1 dk. (double knot, 
consisting of one right knot and one left knot, employing 
the middle two ends for a foundation; for the right knot 
lay the 4th end loosely over the foundation threads, so that 
it forms a loop at the right side, hold it in place, carry the 
first end at the left side over the fourth end, under the 
foundation threads, and up 
through the loop formed 
of the fourth end, then 
draw both the twisted 
threads tight, and push the 
knot close to the row of 
knots in the preceding 
round. The left knot is 
worked in a similar man- 
ner, but in the opposite 
direction). 5th round.— 
With every two ends work 
2 chain stitch knots, for 
which twice alternately 
with the next end work 
one button-hole stitch loop 
on the following end and 
one similar loop 
with the latter on 
the first end. 
6th round.—Like 
the round before 
the last, but trans- 






















Dress ror Girt From 10 To 12 


Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





ig. 1.—Lapy’s Caemise.—[For description see Supplement.} 


posing the dk. To do this work 1 
chain stitch knot each instead of the 
dk. with the first two and the last two 
ends. 7th and 8th rounds.—Like the 
preceding two rounds, observing the 
illustration. 9th-11th rounds.—Like 
the 1st-3d rounds. 
Like the preceding round. 
projecting knotting ends on the wrong 
Years orp.—Back.—[For Front, see _ side, tack every 2 ends under the but- 
ton-hole stitch loop which was worked 
last with these ends, and cut off the 


12th round.— 
Fold the 


Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


Gros Gratin Dress, AND Ficuv-Coii 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V 
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penny site directions. threads. For the 
- 109th round.— loops on the ends 
4 \ Work as here- of the curtain band 
tofore to the st. work with the 
above the sec- 


double foundation 
threads and with 
the first double in- 
serted thread and 
with the last two 
double inserted 
threads 6 chain 
stitch knots each, 
and knot the ends 
together at the mid- 
dle of the loop. 


Point Lace and 


Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 





Porst Lace anp Crocuet EpGine ror 


LINGERIE. 


Tus edging is worked with point lace braid composed of figures 
which are connected with cords a quarter of an inch long, as seen 
in the illustration, and with linen thread No. 80, as follows: Ist 
round (on one side of the braid)—* 1 sec. (single crochet) on the 
edge of the braid in the middle of the next figure, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 se. at the end of the same figure, where the cord begins, 3 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 de. (double cro- 










AR WITH Sasu. 
IL, Fig. 54. 
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ror Tipy.—Ho.pern-W ork. 


chet) on the first st. in the first of these 3 p., not working off the 
upper veins at present, 1 ste. (short treble crochet) at the beginning 
of the next figure, working 
off the upper veins together 
with those of the preceding 
de., 5 p., 1 se. on the first st. 
of the third of these 5 p-; 1 
p., 1 de. on the first st. in 
the second of the 5 p.,1 p., 
1 ste. on the first st. in the 
first of the 5 p., not work- 
ing off the upper veins, car- 
ry the needle under the first 
ste., and work 1 ste. at the 
end of the figure on which 
the work was done in the be- 
Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt rrom 2 10 4 ginning of this round, work- 

YEARS OLD. ing off the upper veins to- 








Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Curmtse.—t(For description see Supplement. ] 


gether with those of the preceding stc., 3 p., 1 de. on the 
first st. in the first of these 3 p., 1 sc. on the same part of 
the next figure on which the first ste. was worked, 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the same figure, 1 ch., and repeat 
from >, but in every repetition fasten the middle of the 
first 3 p. to the middle of the corresponding p. 2d round 
(on the other side of the braid).— * 1 se. on both sides of 
the cord which forms the middle of the next scallop, sepa- 
rating the 2 sc. by 4 ch., 5 ch., 1 ste. on the middle of the 
following figure, 1 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next fig- 
ure, 5 ch., and repeat from *. On each side of a second 
piece of point lace braid work one round like the 2d round, 
observing the illustration, but in the first of these 2 rounds, 
after the second of every 4 ch. between 2 sc., fasten to the 
corresponding vein in the 2d round, and fasten the single 
ch. between 2 de. to the corresponding st. in the 2d round 
(to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter 
in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through). 
5th round.—* 1 de. on the next 4 ch. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the next single 
ch. between 2 de., 5 ch., and repeat from +. 


Border for Tidy. 
Holbein-Work. 


Tuts border is worked on 
linen canvas with Turkish 
red cotton in Holbein stitch. 


Batiste Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 392, 
Tue handkerchief Fig. 1, 
of white batiste, is trimmed 
with tucks and Breton lace 
insertion an inch and a half 
wide, and a hem-stitched 
hem seven-eighths of an 
inch deep. The whole is 
edged with Breton 
lace two inches 
and a quarter wide, 
which is partly 
side- pleated and 
partly gathered. , 
The centre of ‘ 
the handkerchief ‘ wy ie 
Fig. 2 is of batiste, eight inches and sev- : . 
en-eighths square, and is edged with Bret- 
on lace insertion an inch and a quarter 
wide, and trimmed with squares of sim- 
ilar insertion an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, and hem-stitching a quarter 
of an inch deep. The material is cut 
away underneath the insertion. The 
handkerchief is bordered with side-pleat- 
ed Breton lace two inehes and a quarter 
wide, as shown by the illustration. Linen 
cambric may be substituted for batiste, if 
preferred. 
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Dress ror Girt FROM 14 To 16 
Years otp.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 5, Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIL, Figs, 13*, 13°-19, 
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THAT UNLUCKY QUOTATION. 
A STORY OF “PINAFORE.” 


HEY would have made a very pretty picture 

on a painted tile, as they sat on the porch 
in the vivid afternoon light. The cottage itself 
was as trim and complete as a toy house; its 
color was a soft gray. The late sunshine was 
goldenly clear, and all the green world was shin- 
ing, fresh from a shower, Auntie Trib was sit- 
ting in a bright red rocking-chair, and her pretty 
old face was as pink and white as a bunch of 
roses; and as for Sallie herself—well, ask any 
critic in Rockdale, from the oldest inhabitant 
down to the tiniest toddler, and you will hear a 
more enthusiastic comment than any which I can 
supply. Rockdale is a neat little New England 
village, far away out of the world, in a rocky, 
hilly-and-daly district, where the direct descend- 
ants of the Puritans still hold their sway. Hap- 
pily, if the Puritans could return (which Heaven 
forefend !), they would hardly recognize some of 
their descendants. In some particulars, however, 
te Hill family had kept well up to the mark; 
anv among other felicitous customs which they 
haa retained was the one of inflicting upon their 
sons and daughters names of a theological or 
Biblical significance. Auntie Trib, for instance, 
rejoiced in the cheering cognomen of Tribula- 
tion; her son, in a happier hour, had been chris- 
tened Free Grace; while even the commonplace 
name of Sallie was short, not for the time-hon- 
ored Sarah, but for the more suggestive Salva- 
tion. These were the only surviving members 
of that illustrious family; therefore this happy 
system of naming was fortunately carried no far- 
ther. 

Sallie was a beauty and a village belle, but not 
of the haughty or self-asserting order. Her pure 
little face was delicately cut and softly tinted, 
and as sweet as a primrose. There was a lily- 
like austerity about her; none could win her fa- 
vor who could not prove himself noble and up- 
right; and like many other ignorant maidens, 
reared in close seclusion, she was somewhat too 
swift to draw conclusions, and too severe and 
narrow in her judgments. Her pride was of a 
gentle kind, and went hand in hand with modesty, 
but it was unflinching. 

Free Grace Hill—called “Free” for short— 
made his name good at an early age by snatch- 
ing his liberty, and marching away “to town”— 
never mind what town; we can call it L——. 
He verified his mother’s title at the same time, 
for she became indeed an embodiment of trib- 
ulation; but Free disappointed her agreeably, 
for he found a good situation, and worked in it 
faithfully and steadily. He was now a never- 
failing source of pride and delight when on his 
brief visits he dazzled Rockdale with his “ town- 
made” garments, his dainty mustache, and gen- 
eral air of “style.” A country lad would gaze 
after him, thoughtfully ejaculate “Je-rusalem !” 
and forthwith return home, ponder upon his out- 
er man as reflected in the ancient parlor mirror, 
shave his stubbly upper lip with great diligence, 
and subsequently drive the village tailor out of 
his wits by new demands as to “cut” that had 
never been thought of in Rockdale. Yet Free 
was a good honest: young fellow, and by no 
means a mere dandy; but he could not help his 
* citified” appearance. 

His last visit, however, proved an epoch in the 
history of Rockdale, and also in the history of 
his fair little orphan cousin Sallie. Be it known, 
in passing, that Free had greatly afflicted Sallie by 
his tender attentions when they were both ab- 
surdly young; but, happily, he was now safe in 
the hands of a city maiden, whose dark merry 
face, photographed with a sweetly conscious 
smile, was ever cherished in his left waistcoat 
yaar as being nearest to his heart. He would 

ve stared had he been told that it occupied, in 
reality, a much less romantic position—directly 
over the upper air-vessels of his left lung. How- 
ever, his imaginatign was satisfied, and for the 
rest, gue voulez-vous? He would have told you, 
perhaps, that the owner of the laughing face was 
enshrined within his heart, which was, after all, 
the main consideration. But we have nothing 
to do with Free’s love affairs ; this story concerns 
little Sallie, and her foolish but affectionate old 
auntie. 

The important ecireumstance already touched 
upon as connected with this young man’s recent 
visit was the fact that he did not come to Rock- 
dale alone. He brought with him an older friend, 
employed in the same house with himself, but in 
amore advanced position. This personage, whom 
he designated as Jack Arnold, immediately sent 
poor Free into the shade, and cast him down from 
that pinnacle of fame which he had mounted at 
the cost of many a pair of highly polished boots, 
and much studied elegance. Here at last was 
true style; here was a young man fully as strong 
and tall as the clumsiest rustic of them all, yet 
possessed of an unconscious ease and grace of 
manner which no country-born youth could ever 
hope to attain. Free’s glory now had dwindled 
to a mere reflection, and owed its existence to the 
circumstance of his calling Jack Arnold his friend. 
Such is the instability of human favor—a mere 
breath, ete., ete. 

I will not attempt to describe the effect which 
young Arnold produced upon the “ simple village 
maidens.” Every pretty wile which had formerly 
been directed toward the fortunate son of Auntie 
Trib was now levelled at his friend, with a force 
and energy that produced the effect of a bom- 
bardment. Ere long, however, it was discovered 
that the new-comer was proof against every spe- 
cies of attack.- Not that he was invulnerable— 
far from it. The truth was that he had fallen 
under the very first.shot. He had not been be- 
neath Auntie Trib’s roof twenty-four hours be- 
fore he had succumbed unconditionally to the 
force of Sallie’s charms, The little Puritan maid- 
en, with her cameo face and her steadfast gray 
eyes, stole at once into’ his heart—an honest 








heart, for there is no villain in this unpretending 
tale—and from henceforth he was her liege knight 
for life. It was not by passionate pleading and 
great deeds that he undertook to win her for his 
own: no, the task was but easy, after all. He 
was fair, good-humored, tall, and handsome ; 
Free said he was a capital fellow, and Sallie had 
great faith in Free; he was devoted and unre- 
served in expressing his affection: what more 
could maiden ask? Before his vacation was 
over he had bravely made known his love, and 
was shyly but readily accepted ; and when he and 
Free left Rockdale, they bade a tender farewell 
to a happy little damsel with a ring upon her 
finger. 

All this did not happen long ago, but in this 
very year of 1879. Rockdale was nestled away, 
as I said, far and deep among the hills; it was 
not very near the town of L——, and L—— it- 
self was not a great city. How should Rockdale 
know what was agitating the world beyond? By 
newspapers, of course; but women do not often 
read the newspapers carefully, and the two wom- 
en of this narrative seldom looked into them. 
Especially did they, in their Puritanic rigor, neg- 
lect the amusement columns. After all, why read 
of operas, plays, and concerts that one can not 
see or hear? When any thing was “going on” 
in Rockdale itself, all the village was on the 
alert; but no one cared what the fashionable 
folk stared at through their opera-glasses in the 
great cities. So this year, when H.IS. Pinafore 
sailed jauntily, with colors flying, into American 
waters, many of the inhabitants of Rockdale 
recked not of it, and this simple fact brought 
consternation to the house of Hill. The “saucy 
ship” found its way to L——, anchored there 
long enough to set a few enthusiasts to singing 
“ Little Buttercup” and “The Merry Maiden and 
the Tar” (incorrectly, of course), and not finding 
quite so warm a welcome as in some of the lar- 
ger cities, soon set sail again for a more con- 
genial haven. But the mania for quoting the 
libretto—especially the “hardly ever” epidgmic— 
spread in that region, as it did every where. 

Our friend Jack Arnold went to see the per- 
formance, and of course he thought of Sallie all 
the evening, and envied young Hill, whose lady- 
love was in the party. The two young men were 
meditating a brief visit to Rockdale, and hence 
it was, perhaps, that Jack’s thoughts were too 
far away to allow of his giving full appreciation 
to the incomparable little opera. All the tender 
music filled him with thougiuts of love, from 
which the irresistible jingle of the merry chorus- 
es beguiled him only for the moment. There- 


' fore, when the day came for the journey to Rock- 


dale, and he found himself at last in the pres- 
ence of his beloved, his mind was quite absorbed 
by the joy of it, and he had no leisure for such 
trifling matters as the discussion of a pretty new 
opera. So Sallie was left still in her benighted 
ignorance ; she knew nothing of Pinafore. 

They began to talk of mundane matters, how- 
ever, on the second evening, when they were all 
seated together. 

“That poor Laura Beamis!” said Auntie Trib, 
compassionately. ‘“ Did you know she’d got back, 
Free ?” 

“Laura Beamis!” uttered Free, with a laugh, 
and glancing at Jack, who looked a trifle con- 
scious, “ You had a flirt—” 

“Yes,” interrupted his mother; “and they do 
say she’s ben jilted by some town young man to 
a degree that’s made her a poor broken-hearted 
consumptive.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Free. “ Heart and lungs 
gone at one fell swoop! That és going into the 
dying business wholesale.” 

This irreverent comment was received by Auntie 
Trib with much reproachful indignation ; but Sallie 
sat mute, with a wildly beating heart. Gossip 
had carried to her ears the tale that Laura Beamis 
had claimed a former acquaintanceship with Jack 
Arnold. The unfortunate girl had gone to live 
with her aunt in L——, and had returned in se- 
rious ill health, the result, it was said, of a dis- 
appointment in love. Free’s look was peculiar. 
Could it be— 

“My grief! it’s an awful thing,” continued 
Auntie Trib. “She was engaged to him, I think, 
and he went off somewheres and came back en- 
gaged to some other girl. My! the poor thing 
looks as if she had one foot in the grave a’ready. 
It’s really dretful, ain’t it, John ?”—with a sudden 
appeal to the silent listener. 

“Very—very indeed,” said Arnold. “I—I 
knew her.” 

“You did? Well, I want to know!” said 
Auntie Trib. “Why didn’t you say so before? 
Wasn’t she pretty, poor thing, before she got so 
low-spirited ?” 

“Who was the man ?” asked Sallie, suddenly. 

“Very pretty, I think,” said Jack, answering 
Mrs. Hili’s question. He did not mean to ignore 
Sallie’s, but Free broke in with a torrent of lively 
nonsense, and the conversation drifted away from 
Laura Beamis and her troubles, Sallie was slight- 
ly uncomfortable, but she had confidence in her 
lover, and did not allow herself to indulge, as yet, 
in causeless suspicion. Auntie Trib, however, 
recurred to the former subject, which had dis- 
tressed her simple, sentimental old heart. She 
exclaimed, meditatively : 

“My! ain’t it dishonorable for a man to be- 
have so!” 

“Tf I knew him,” said Sallie, looking like a 
youthful prophetess, in her sweet austerity, “I 
would never touch his hand again—no, not if he 
had been my best friend.” 

“What! so severe?” asked Jack, with half- 
amused remonstrance. 

“Whew! Look out, Jack,” cried Free. “ You 
never did any thing dishonorable, did you ?” 

“ Never,” answered Jack, readily and quietly 
enough. 

This was irresistible. 

_ “*What! never ?’” asked Free, with intense 
significance, 





“Well, ‘hardly ever,’” returned Jack, nervously 
rubbing his chin, apparently the very embodiment 
of guilty confusion. Then they both uttered odd 
little evasive laughs, and Free changed the sub- 


ject. 

The truth was, they had both heard the joke so 
often that it could no longer raise a hearty laugh, 
and they did not reflect that the quotation was 
entirely new to their hearers. They talked on, 
ignorant of the overwhelming effect which their 
words had produced. For Auntie Trib was seri- 
ously alarmed, and began to think that she ought 
to have inquired more closely into the young 
man’s antecedents. She resolved to question Free 
at the earliest opportunity; but how could this 
be accomplished, since the two friends intended 
to leave Rockdale at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning? She decided to write a most urgent 
letter, and sift the matter to the bottom. But 
how was it with Sallie? The little incident was, 
to her narrow and innocent mind, a “ confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ.” Jack was evi- 
dently ashamed of something in the past ; he had 
been confused and silent when Laura Beamis was 
discussed; the events tallied: yes, the circum- 
stantial evidence was strong. Free had said, 
“You had a flirt-—”’—“ a flirtation with her,” he 
had intended to continue, when his mother inter- 
rupted him. But what if Jack were innocent in 
the case of Laura and her broken heart? At least 
he had openly contradicted his first denial of hav- 
ing committed a dishonorable action. “ Hardly 
ever,” indeed! Did he think she—she—would 
marry a man who had ever committed the faint- 
est shadow of a dishonorable action? Never! not 
though her own heart broke, like Laura’s. 

She was very miserable, and all her words after 
that were mechanical and forced. Fortunately 
it was not long before the young men rose, say- 
ing that they must be ready for their early start 
in the morning. 

“Sallie’ll have your breakfast seen to all 
right,” said Auntie Trib; “and Jerusher’ll knock 
you up): she’s always on hand in time.” 

The old lady went plodding up the stairs after 
Free, the lilacs in her best cap nodding at every 
step. Jack lingered a moment, and took Sallie’s 
hand preparatory to a loving good-night caress. 
But the little fingers lay limp and cold in his 
warm grasp. 

“T must speak to Jerusha,” she said, abruptly, 
and drawing her hand away, she flitted swiftly 
off toward the kitchen, leaving him half stunned 
with sorrowful amazement. He waited there a 
few moments, and finding at last that she had 
fied from him in very truth, by means of a flight 
of stairs that rose from the kitchen, he gave up 
all hope of seeing her again that night, and went 
sadly to his room. It was not strange that he 
slept but little. 

All night long poor Sallie lay tossing on her 
bed, working her foolish little brain into a state 
bordering upon frenzy. She revolved the matter 
in her mind until she lost all power of correct 
and tranquil judgment. The more violently she 
excited herself, the more conclusive, to her think- 
ing, became the proofs of poor Jack’s baseness. 
At length she could lie there no longer; she rose, 
and by the faint light of the winter dawn she 
wrote a brief but decisive letter to Jack, slipped 
her engagement ring into the same inclosure, 
sealed the envelope, and wrote his name upon it. 
Faint and weary with her long conflict, she was 
about to lie down again, when she remembered 
that it was near the early breakfast hour ap- 
pointed for the two young men, and that she had 
promised to assist Jerusha in her preparations ; 
so she dressed hastily, with trembling fingers, and 
crept down to the kitchen. Had she obtained an 
hour’s sleep she would have awakened with a 
clearer sense of things, and the unfortunate note 
would probably have been destroyed. But now 
her wearied and overstimulated brain continued 
to ponder upon the cause of her distress, and 
magnify it to gigantic proportions. 

“For the land’s sake, child,” exclaimed Jeru- 
sha, “you do look powerful bad!” 

“Tcouldn’t sleep,” said Sallie, shortly. ‘There, 
Jerusha, the table’s set, and there’s plenty of 
time for me to go and rest a while now.” And 
quietly laying the note beside Jack’s plate, she 
hurried back to her room. 

Her lover glanced around with restless eyes 
when he met Free and Auntie Trib at the break- 
fast table. He had not believed that Sallie would 
elude him this morning. He seated himself, with 
anxiously drawn brows. 

“What? why, here’s a letter!” he exclaimed. 
Then, examining it, he read the word “ Private” 
beneath his own name, and flushing hotly, he 
slipped it into his breast pocket. “ From Sallie,” 
he said, quietly. 

“What ever does the child mean ?” cried Auntie 
Trib. “Ain’t she up? Jerushy, go right up and 
get her.” 

“She said as how she’d ben layin’ awake,” said 
Jerusha, “and she went to rest a spell.” 

“Well, you go along and tell her to come,” 
said Mrs, Hill. 

But Jack called out: “Don’t disturb her if 
she’s asleep.” 

Jerusha went up, and presently came clatter- 
ing down again. ‘“She’s asleep,” she said as she 
entered. 

Poor Sallie had indeed dropped into a troubled 
slumber, and Jack would not admit for an instant 
the idea of rousing her. 

“Tt would be cruel,” said the soft-hearted fel- 
low. “Free and I will run down here very soon 
again.” 

He was disappointed and doleful, but he hoped 
the letter would explain matters. The ring had 
been dropped into the folds of the paper, and its 
shape could not be distinguished through the 
thick envelope. Poor Jack wondered vaguely 
what the hard substance within could be, but the 
real state of the case never dawned upon him. 

As he and young Hill were walking together 
to the railway station he took the note from his 





pocket and tore it open. It was brief, myste- 
rious, decisive, 

“Queer enough,” said Free, “ for Sallie to give 
us the slip in this way. Just like you not to 
wake her. She’ll be mad enough to— Bless 
me, Jack, what’s the matter ?” 

For Jack had stopped short, with a violent ex- 
clamation. His face was purple, his eyes blazing 
with wrath and pain. He held up the ring before 
Free’s astonished gaze. 

“What in the name of—” began Free. But 
he was unheard; Jack turned swiftly, and ran 
like a madman back toward the Hill cottage. 

Sallie was walking the porch in an agony of 
doubt and trouble. Her brief rest had cleared 
her perceptions, but it had not yet freed her from 
the state of mingled perplexity and stubborn de- 
cision into which she had worked herself. She 
was not yielding, but she was wretched and re- 
gretful. 

Suddenly Jack appeared before her, flushed 
and glaring, his excitable temperament roused to 
its highest pitch. 

“ Are you insane ?” he cried, seizing her rough- 
ly by the arm. “Do you want to drive me to 
perdition with your wicked cruelty? In Heaven’s 
name, explain yourself.” And he fairly panted 
for breath. 

He had chosen the surest way of exasperating 
Sallie’s Puritan blood, and incasing her in cold 
and wrathful dignity. 

“Let me go!” she uttered, sternly; “I will not 
have you touch me. Address me as if you were 
at least a gentleman.” 

Jack was goaded to frenzy, and answered in- 
temperately ; so the miserable quarrel raged high. 
No explanation was given ; mutual recriminations 
passed back and forth. At last Sallie taunted 
him with an allusion to his flirtation with Laura 
Beamis. 

“So it is for petty jealousy that you treat me 
so?” he cried. 

“No,” she answered. “It is because I know 
you to be dishonorable.” 

At the word Jack’s heated face turned pale as 
death. The two foolish people were now at white 
heat. 

“Tt is a lie,” said he, in a voice of ominous 
calm. And she, as sternly and quietly, sent him 
from her, with orders never to return. So he 
turned upon his heel and left her there, and their 
bond was broken. 

She heard, as in a dream, Free’s remonstrances, 
and Auntie Trib’s tears and lamentations. The 
mother and son had at the last been witnesses 
of the wretched scene; but the main actors cared 
little for their presence, 

“What is it to me?” said Sallie. “ His own 
words last night almost proved to me that he was 
unworthy of me. No,I will not hear a word ;” 
and she passed into the house with an elastic 
tread, her slender form erect, her pretty head 
held royally—a pure and queenly image, unap- 
proachable by the weak and erring. 

“I’m afraid it’s true, Free,” whimpered Auntie 
Trib. “He ain’t what he set up to be.” 

“You against him too!” cried the unhappy 
and bewildered Free. “I'd find out what you 
both mean if I didn’t have to run for the next 
train. You're a pair of fools; yes, you are—a 
pair of fools;” and he strode away after Jack, 
leaving his mother aghast at his wicked and un- 
precedented disrespect. 

After this the days went on quietly enough. 
Night succeeded day with remorseless regularity. 
There was work to do, and the glories of the 
bright wintry season to delight the eyes; but 
what avails to satisfy an empty and regretful 
heart? No one knew what Sallie Hill suffered; 
no one knew what she would have given to re- 
call her bittet words. She had cast Jack away 
without counting the cost; she had learned at 
last that she could not afford it: she was a bank- 
rupt in happiness. Gradually the slim, haughty 
figure grew slighter and less erect; the proud lit- 
tle mouth softened, and let fall words of pity 
with greater readiness than of old. She was 
growing meek through pain. One month changed 
her as a year might have done. 

Talking one day with Laura Beamis, who was 
growing stronger and more cheerful, she looked 
down at her ringless finger with deep dejection, 
and Laura, following her eyes, said, suddenly : 

“Sallie, I hoped you would have married Jack 
Arnold. I knew him in L ; he is such a 
good fellow! He and I once had a little inno- 
cent flirtation, before—before—well, when I first 
left Rockdale, and I have always since thought 
of him asa friend. You're not engaged to him?” 

“No,” replied Sallie, in a tone which forbade 
inquiry. 

“So that was all!” she thought. “TI believe 
I have lost all for nothing—for nothing! But 
it is too late.” Still her pride never dreamed of 
bending. 

But further revelations were to come. At last 
a Pinafore company visited Rockdale, and Sallie, 
seated by a rustic swain, who basked in the cold 
light of her rare smiles, heard with languid pleas- 
ure the inimitable opera. Suddenly, like the jest 
of a mocking fiend, there broke upon her ears 
the fatal words which had helped to destroy her 
peace, the familiar “What! never?” “ Hardly 
ever.” Strange words to be associated with heart- 
ache and misery! Yet, absurd as it may seem, 
they were, to Sallie’s ears, freighted with a drear- 
ier spell than the ancient cabalistic mutterings 
of witch or wizard,or the fateful utterances of 
the oracles. For this, this mere quotation, this 
idle joke, she had wrought herself iv*o a state 
of virtuous indignation and angry su picion of 
the man she loved. And she had losthim. This 
was the bitterest touch ; yet more was to come. 

When she reached home, Auntie Trib met her 
with a rueful countenance. “ My ,vief! Sallie,” 
she exclaimed; “I don’t b’lieve yor treated Jack 
Arnold right. Here’s a letter f “» sayin’ 





Jack's down with typhus fe. .°8*-Jiethin’ like 
it, and he says you've killed him, and that we 
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must come down to L—— right off. But, law 
me! what’s he thinkin’ of, wantin’ you to run 
your head into a contiguous disease!” (Auntie 
Trib’s words were often changed at birth, like 
the Captain and Ralph, when she spoke in haste.) 
“Why, you might as well face small-pox as ty- 
phus—not but what I’m sorry for Jack; but of 
course we can’t go.” 

“ Go!” cried Sallie, who had snatched the let- 
ter. “Try to keep me, that’s all! I must go to- 
night—to-night! It’s typhoid, not typhus, auntie. 
Oh, if I could take it and die! Oh, Jack! Jack ” 
and quiet, dignified Sallie broke down, and wail- 
ed like a child. 

They could not go that night; there was no 
train till daybreak ; but Sallie made ready for their 
journey with feverish energy. Her poor bewil- 
dered aunt remonstrated feebly, but in vain ; she 
was whirled off in the early morning light, and 
sat in a dazed condition on the train, with her 
best bonnet all awry, and with Sallie’s white in- 
flexible face beside her, gazing straight forward, 
like a mournful Fate. How the young proud 
heart had been humbled that night in prayer and 
tears! Would the journey ever end ? 

It ended at last; and Jack, who was, I am 
bound to say, not quite so ill as Free had repre- 
sented, awoke from sleep to find bending over him, 
not the fair avenging goddess of his late troubled 
dreams, but the sweet woman whom he loved. Of 
course he forgave her; of course he recovered. 

What would you expect? He was tender and 
vehement, and grief and perplexity and remorse 
had broken him down; but he was vigorous, and 
joy and confession and forgiveness restored him. 
Of course you knew from the first how the story 
would end; it is but a trifling tale of a tempest 
in a tea-cup. But Sallie had learned a lesson 
which she never forgot. 

How Jack laughed when he heard her explana- 
tion! “As Pinafore was the cause of our de- 
spair,” he said, “let Pinafore express our newly 
recovered happiness.” 

And he began to sing, feebly and incorrectly, 
but still heartily, 

“*O joy! O rapture unforeseen !’” 


Free and Auntie Trib stood by like a “ kindly 
chorus,” smiling benevolently. 

“ Pll never be so foolish again,” said poor Sal- 
lie, meekly. 

“What ! never?” hissed Free, in a stage whisper. 

“No, of course she never will,” cried Auntie 
Trib, failing to recognize the joke, although it 
had been explained to her a great many times. 
With which exhibition of innocence the old lady 
“brought down the house” as Captain Corcoran 
himself could never do. But you see her audi- 
ence was so very happy. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpENT. ] 


The Academy Dinner.—The Deceased Wife's Sister 
Question.—Geology in London. 
T has long been a reproach to us—and not an 
unjust one—that whereas nine Americans out 
of ten can get up and make an impromptu speech 
upon almost any subject, we English begin to 
stammer directly we get on our legs, even though 
the matter we are to speak upon may be familiar 
tous. Heaven forbid that the custom of after- 
dinner speaking should prevail amongst us in 
private life, for, to my mind, there is nothing 
more destructive to social enjoyment; but in 
public it is different. I would specially call at- 
tention to the speeches this year at the Royal 
Academy dinner, which I think are the best that 
have been recorded on that occasion. One gen- 
tleman, indeed, is described as “nearly inaudi- 
ble ;” but charity will at once take it for granted 
that if we could but have heard him, his utter- 
ance was the most eloquent of the lot. Never 
has the Academy had such an accomplished ora- 
tor for its president as Sir Frederick Leighton, 
whose various speeches on this last occasion were 
really models of grace and elegance. Nor was I 
sorry to see that for once a debated topic was 
touched upon, in the case of international copy- 
right, by Mr. Froude. I sincerely hope that his 
words will be taken to heart by those across the 
Atlantic in whose hands this great question lies. 
I am much mistaken if the Prince of Wales 
has not put his foot in it in espousing the cause 
of the gentlemen who wish to marry their wives’ 
sisters. For my part, I have no opinion on the 
matter; but on happening to say so—i. e., re- 
marking on it as being an open question—the 
other night, in female society, I found that I had 
upset the whole bee-hive. “It was so like a man,” 
“so thoroughly selfish, and careless of the feel- 
ings of others,” ete. When I asked for an ex- 
planation I got it, with something added. “ How 
could a wife, being ill, send for her younger sister 
to take care of dear Jack, if this horrid proposi- 
tion became law? She would rather come down, 
half dead, and in her dressing-gown, than per- 
mit such a dangerous féte-d-téte.” As for taking 
care of his house and children when the wife was 
dead, that, of course, would no longer be possi- 
ble. Upon my word, I was so far convinced (as 
well as being very much frightened) as to allow 
that the measure will be highly inconvenient for 
the upper classes; whether the advantages con- 
ferred upon the lower will be so material as to 
compensate for this, I am not in a position to 
judge. What struck me, however, as being very 
significant of the intensity of the feeling against 
it war*hat the Prince of Wales, who is the espe- 
cial i#vorite of the ladies, seemed to have for- 
feited their good opinion altogether by his advo- 
eacy of the bill. “Every body knows why he 
does it,” they said. “It is because his sister 
Beatrice Wants to marry the Duke of Hesse.” I 
was ovit glad to leave the room with my life 
and’ OLD.—.2- of hair. 
In a €g iui ition from a special correspond- 
ent in Zululand, last week, there occurs this 


amazing sentence: “Colonel Clarke’s reconnoi- 

tring party yesterday captured four women, This 

proves that the enemy are in considerable force 

in the Amakikulu bush.” That polyandry may 

be the matrimonial system among the Zulus is 

very likely the case; but, even in that case, how 

the presence of four ladies can prove the pres- 

ence of, say, “an impi,” is beyond my compre- 

hension, 

There is generally something very unsatisfac- 
tory to the unlearned in the discoveries of geolo- 
gy. When they are shown stone axes ten thou- 
sand years old or so, and flint knives “ unmis- 
takably exhibiting the action of fire,” they can 
not for the life of them recognize these interesting 
objects. To them the stone is a stene, and the 
flint a flint, without the least connection with axes 
and knives. In the case of bones of the mammoth 
and other animals, matters are more obvious; 
and it is curious to mark the interest which even 
City men are taking in the relics of old-world 
oxen and elephants that have been disinterred of 
late in the excavations in Messrs. Drummond’s 
new bank in London. A scientific gentleman 
expresses his astonishment that no bones of 
the hippopotamus or rhinoceros—‘ so frequent 
among the Thames Valley mammoths”—have 
been dug up; but really there seems occasion 
enough for wonder even as it is. A primeval ox 
(Bos primigenius) in a London bank is surely at 
least as remarkable as a bull in a china shop. 
Perhaps, if folks were to dig deep enough under 
the Stock Exchange, they would find bulls of a 
very early date, and also bears. 

There is nothing, it is said, more delusive than 
facts, except figures ; but the absence of a figure 
is sometimes worse than either. In my favorite 
newspaper 1 read this week an amazing obituary 
of the late Professor Kelland, of Edinburgh. 
* He was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
in 838, and latterly has been in failing health.” 
This was hardly to be wondered at. Where is 
Mr. Thoms, who has told us people never live a 
hundred years ? 

In these days, when “ all the gates are thronged 
with suitors, all the markets overflow,” there has 
only to be a vacancy in any place of emolument 
to produce a cloud of applicants. The post of 
public executioner in Paris is just now without 
an occupant, and no less than 570 persons have 
applied for it. Among these are eighty-eight 
medicai men! Fancy one’s family doctor taking 
extra work of this kind, and being unable to at- 
tend the most “interesting” case at home on ac- 
count of a pressing engagement at Newgate; 
obliged to decline introducing “ the little stranger” 
into the world because he has to show somebody 
else out of it! R. Kemats, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


FTER a heated discussion between the advo- 
cates of the Panama and Nicaragua routes, 
the former has been a by the Interna- 
tional Canal Congress. This plan, commonly 
known as the Wyse project, was backed by the 
influence of the French government, and warm- 
ly supported by M. De Lesseps, the engineer of 
the Suez Canal. Although much shorter than 
the Nicaragua route, being only forty-one miles 
in length, it is far more costly, and presents 
greater difficulties of construction. he line 
of canal commences at Aspinwall, on Limon or 
Navy Bay, and follows the course of the Chagres 
River about twenty-six miles of the distance to 
Panama, The engineering difficulties on this 
route are great, but not insurmountable. Un- 
fortunately, however, the harbors at both ends 
of it are poor, and the climate along the Chagres 
River is notoriously malarial. 





The peaceful close of the life of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the eminent philanthropist and aboli- 
tionist leader, was in pleasing contrast to the 
turbulence of 3s earlier career. He was born in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, December 12, 1804, 
and died in this city on May 24,1879. When 
public opinion in the North was almost univers- 
ally against him, Garrison fearlessly uttered his 
sincere and earnest protest against American 
slavery, and braved poverty, personal violence, 
and even death while he contended for his prin- 
ciples and for universal freedom. No opposition 
dismayed him, and however others may have 
differed from him in opinion, they could scarce- 
ly fail to honor his brave and sincere spirit. He 
lived to see the special work for which he la- 
bored accomplished, and universal liberty pro- 
claimed throughout the country. Uncompro- 
mising as was Mr. Garrison in his antislavery 
views, he was in social life and in his own home 
genial and gentle, and greatly beloved. And the 
fact that many now revere his memory who once 
regarded him as a wild fanatic, shows how great 
has been the change in public opinion within 
the past thirty or forty years. 


The celebration of the sixtieth birthday of 
Queen Victoria at Montreal partook of an inter- 
national character, the Thirteenth Regiment of 
the New York militia going thither to join in 
the ceremonies of the day. The Governor-Gen- 
eral and his royal wife are said to have paid spe- 
cial attention to their American visitors. The 
military display concluded with a sham battle. 





Afghan hostilities are ended. England has 
made a treaty with the Ameer Yakoob Khan. 
It is signed and sealed, and henceforth it is ex- 
pected that there will be peace and friendship 
between the contracting parties. 





Four children of the Duke and Duchess de 
Montpensier have died of typhoid fever. They 
were each carried away in the prime of life, ex- 
cept Prince Ferdinand, who died at the age of 
thirteen while at school at St. Quesnin. It is 
said that the duke and duchess, in their solici- 
tude for their children, caused them to be re- 
vaccinated every six years. 


On Sunday, May 25, the new Cathedral of St. 
Patrick was formally opened and dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. Ht pew building, 
which, it is said, will seat 14, persons and 
contain 19,000, was crowded to its utmost, and 





an immense throng surrounded it. Nearly twen- 


ty-one years ago, on August 15, 1858, the corner- 
stone of the cathedral was laid by Archbishop 
Hughes. The opening ceremonies were presided 
over by Cardinal M‘Closkey, seven archbishops 
and numerous bishops and priests being present. 
The services occupied about five hours. The 
grand procession, which passed from the rear en- 
trance of the cathedral, through the centre aisle, 
and around the outside of the building, while 
the cardinal performed the ceremony of ‘ bless- 
ing” the walls, and then returned for the 
“blessing” of the interior; a Pontifical High 
Mass, with the cardinal as celebrant; the ser- 
mon by Bishop Ryan; the brilliant and effective 
music of the entire service—these were the main 
features of the ceremonies. St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral is the finest in the country. Up to the 
present time it has cost $1,900,000, and when 
completed the total cost will be about $2,400,000. 





Of all prizes which Englishmen in the army 
and navy covet, none is more eagerly sought or 
highly esteemed than the simple cross in gun- 
metal, bearing the inscription, “‘ For Valor.” 
The Victoria Cross was instituted by royal war- 
rant on January 19, 1856, as a reward for indi- 
vidual merit and valor in the army and navy. 
It was not deemed advisable to make the action 
of the warrant retrospective, and the heroes of 
the Crimea were therefore the first who received 
the much-coveted decoration. The cross itself 
is a simple piece of gun-metal, bronze-colored, 
with the royal crest in the middle, and below, 
the words, *‘ For Valor;”’ in the centre of the re- 
verse, the date of the act of heroism is inscribed, 
and on the bar to which the ribbon is attached, 
the name of the individual, and of the corps to 
which he belongs. 


Rumors of all kinds continue to come from 
Russia. According to the Berlin News, Sophie 
von Herzfeld, daughter of General Herzfeld, and 
a Nihilist, was recently condemned at Kiev to 
be shot for belonging to an illegal society, for- 
ging passports, and attempting to kill members 
of the police. She was arrested in March, with 
a number of others, after a sharp contest with 
the military. 





Longfellow’s poems are now published in this 
country in ten different styles, varying from the 
“diamond edition” to the octavo, which con- 
tains about 300 illustrations. A new edition, 
now in preparation, will have 600 illustrations, 
which are said to be in every case actual views 
of places, or portraits of real persons. 





The London Mayfair, in commenting upon 
the privileges which Queen Victoria conferred 
upon the Italians, in her recent visit to their 
country, of beholding her in the flesh, and of 
honoring her presence, remarks that “in Eng- 
land her Majesty goes like the veiled prophet in 
Moore’s poem: it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain a glimpse of her; she recoils from the Eng- 
lish eye; she has reigned for nearly forty-three 
years, and there are thousands of people in Lon- 
don who have never seen her, and whose only 
knowledge of her personal appearance is got 
from the impression of her profile on coins. 
Such irrational fervor of privacy, such extraor- 
dinary fear of encountering loyal eyes and hear- 
ing loyal shouts, is unprecedented in the history 
of the sovereigns of Great Britain.” 





Thirty-eight ladies have obtained degrees in 
France as Doctors and Bachelors of Arts. 





According to the Tokio Times, the Japanese 
government has appropriated 100,000 yen, or dol- 
lars, for the reception and entertainment of Gen- 
eral Grant. 





The Castellani collection of antiquities, re- 
cently sold in Paris, brought 130,900 frances. 





News of Professor Nordenskjéld’s safe arrival 
in Behring Strait indicates that the northeast- 
ern passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific has 
been accomplished, and that one of the most re- 
markable voyages on record will soon be finished. 





The corner-stone of the Bible and Fruit Mis- 
sion Coffee-House was recently laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The coffee-house is situated 
directly opposite Bellevue Hospital, on East 
Twenty-sixth Street, and is intended to benefit 
those who are just discharged from hospitals or 
prisons. It is asserted that 50,000 persons from 
these institutions annually land at the wharf of 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction. 





A gentleman visiting a school in Cincinnati 
during a recitation in geography was invited to 
ask the class a few questions. He complied, as 
follows: 

‘* What is the capital of Michigan ?”’ 

“Lansing!” was the prompt answer. 

‘* What is the largest city in Michigan ?”’ 

** Detroit.’’ 

‘‘Where is the great University of Michigan 
located ?”” 

“At Ann Arbor.”’ 

‘What is the capital of Pennsylvania?” 

“ Harrisburg.” 

‘* What is the largest city in Pennsylvania?’ 

“* Philadelphia.” 

“What building is there in Philadelphia that 
is dear to the heart of every patriotic American 
citizen ?” 

Noanswer. Thegentleman repeated the ques- 
tion. 

‘*T know,” said a little fellow on a back seat, 
as he stretched up bis arm to its full length. 

“Tell us what it is then, my boy,” said the 
doctor. 

“The Mint,”’ was the confident answer. 





The daily circulation of the most popular 
newspaper in the city of Mexico, which has a 
population of about 200,000, does not exceed 
2000 copies. 





. 


Some interesting incidents concerning the late 
Princess Christina of Spain are related in for- 
eign journals. She often said, after the death 
of her sister, ‘‘I ought to have died instead of 
Mercedes ;’’ and her mind constantly dwelt upon 
supernatural things. On the morning of her 
death the Princess Christina bade an affection- 
ate farewell to all the members of her household. 
She said to her mother, “I feel I am going. 
see Amélie and Mercedes coming to meet me. 








my rings.’? She then distributed her gifts among 
her parents and relatives. Among other things 
there was a splendid casket, which had been 
bought by the Duc de Montpensier on the occa- 
sion of the féte of Queen Mercedes, and sent by 
him to that unfortunate princess just a few days 
before her untimely end. The king had given 
it to the Infanta Christina as a sovvenir. Re- 
ferring to this casket, she said, ‘Give it back to 
Alfonso. It will remind him of Christina and 
Mercedes.’’ Then, after a pause, “ My sisters 
bid me come to them. I shall die at three 
o’clock.”” She fell asleep, but woke at three, 
and said, gently, ‘‘ Ah, there is Merces !"—her 
pet name for her sister—‘‘so at last I am going 
to see my little pet again!’ Thus she died. 





In many of the English colonies the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane is becoming an important 
industry. The British occupation of Feejee has 
given an impetus to all kinds of experimental 
agriculture, and so well suited to the production 
of the sugar-cane are its soil and climate that 
large areas of it are being cultivated. It is cal- 
culated that Feejeean plantations will easily 
yield a crop of the value of £60 per acre per an- 
num. Although indigenous to Feejee and the 
South-sea Islands generally, the plant has not 
hitherto been cultivated to any extent; in Aus- 
tralia, on the other hand, where the cane does 
not grow naturally, it has been cultivated, with 
very favorable results, for many years past. In 
the “Northern Territory” of South Australia 
sugar plantations are being planned, and in 
Queensland some considerable crops have al- 
ready been gathered. In New South Wales, how- 
ever, the greatest success has been achieved, 
Last year in that colony about 150,750 pounds 
of cane sugar were manufactured. 





A reverend gentleman, who is evidently fond 
of mathematics, has recently made a wonderful 
calculation of the size of heaven, basing his re- 
sults on the statement in Revelation that the 
angels ‘‘ measured the city with the reed, twelve 
thousand furlongs. The length and the breadth 
and the height of it are equal.’’ This is the re- 
sult at which he arrives: ‘‘ The heavenly city 
will be 1500 miles in each of its dimensions, 
which will accommodate all the people of all 
the worlds with separate apartments. There 
will be precisely 39 quintillion, 511 quadrillion, 
166 trillion, 666 billion, 666 million, 663 thousand, 
6663¢ rooms of fair size, and there will remain 
over 240 quadrillions of mansions to be oec- 
cupied by the angels.’’ A humorous contem- 
porary inquires if the reverend mathematician 
could not tell us ‘‘ why, in all those thirty-nine 
quintillion rooms, that little two-thirds ofa room 
was built. Wasn’t there enough material to 
finish it? or was it intended for two-thirds ofan 
angel? or—what is two-thirds of a room, any- 
how?” 





RECIPES TO HELP THE MOTHER 
AND NURSE. 

Burns.—The best application for a burn is a lini- 
ment made of lime-water and oil, beat together till it 
looks like butter melted to dress vegetables for the ta- 
ble. It matters not whether common lime or the 
chloride of lime is used, and either sweet-oil or linseed- 
oil will answer. Wrap the burned part in fine linen 
covered with this mixture, and cover thickly on the 
outside with raw cotton to exclude the air. Open 
it but once in twenty-four hours, and then careful- 
ly soak off the rags with the lime-water and oil, so as 
not to injure the tender skin that may be forming on 
the wound. Bathe well with the liniment, and put on 
clean dressings of rags wet with the liniment, and cov- 
er with cotton as at first. Where lime can not be had, 
the next best dressing that we know of is soot and 
lard mixed well, melted, and strained to get out the 
coarse particles of soot. In this case you may first 
use strong alum-water to assuage the pain, and then 
put on a plaster of the above. In any case, over the 
rags put raw cotton, to exclude the air and keep the 
part from being rubbed. 

Buisters.—If you wish a blister to heal quickly, be 
careful not to remove the skin. On infants this should 
be observed. The first dressing should be lily or cab- 
bage leaves coddled in boiling water. Then a salve 
made thus: one part wax, one part lard, one part tur- 
pentine from the pine-tree; melt and strain. Resin 
is sometimes used instead of turpentine. This makes 
basilicon. If the part blistered be in a situation apt 
to be rubbed, cover with cotton bats, as in the case of 
a burn, especially if the patient be an infant. 

Bastii0on Satve.—One part lard, one part beeswax, 
one part turpentine from the tree, or resin, as either 
will do; melt together and strain. It is well to keep 
some of this always ready. 

Boris.—These painful and troublesome things may 
sometinigs be prevented by wetting a stick of caustic 
at one end and making a circle round the inflamed 
part. If it will rise, apply warm flax-seed or mush 
and fat poultices, and as soon as it is soft open with a 
lancet or dress with basilicon. If the boil is a hard 
tumor with a hard speck in the middle, which, when 
opened, shows a greenish core, it is a carbuncle, and 
should have a blister put entirely over it. In fact, all 
boils which are too slow to rise are best treated by be- 
ing blistered, which is lees painful than would be sup- 
posed. 

Cuts.—A cnt should be drawn together and strapped 
across with sticking-plaster. This should not be re- 
moved for three or four days, and when withdrawn it 
should be by both ends at once, so as to pull the cut to- 
gether instead of opening it. When no sticking-plas- 
ter is at hand, a pretty good substitute can be made 
by beating comfrey and sugar together, and spreading 
the juice, not the substance, on a bit of strong linen: 
use it as above directed. 

Wovunps.—Ragged wounds, in the hand or foot ea- 
pecially, should be freely and frequently bathed in hot 
lye, and dressed either with lye poultice or thickened 
milk poultice, with a little oil to keep it from getting 
hard poured over it, or with a mush and fat poultice. 

Four Arr 1x Weits.—Proved by letting down a can- 
dle, which will go out if the air is impure. To dissi- 
pate it, throw in water, dashing it against the sides, 
and if this will not do, quantities of loose burning 
straw. Best of all, draw up and down a brush wet 
with strong lime-water. 

Sprains anp Brossxs.—Parsnip tops beaten to a 
pulp and wetted with vinegar are a good application ; 
also bran, or clay, or brown paper, made wet with vine- 
gar. But for sprains or bruises the best direction that 
can be given is to wrap the part with a soft cloth in 
many folds, and keep it constantly wet with water as 
warm as the patient can bearit. This treatment should 
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be kept up for an hour or two at a time. 
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Borders for Covers, Dresses, etc.—Holbein-Work and 7th round.— * 1 sc. on the middle of the next 9 ch. in the preceding _ i 
Vienna Orees Stitch —Figs 1 and 2 round, 9 stc. on the next sc., fastening the middle stc. to the middle [ = ~~ e : 






~ 


Tnesr borders are worked on white or colored canvas in Holbein-work 
and in Vienna cross stitch. For the border Fig. 1 use red cotton, and for 
Fig. 2 blue cotton in two shades and brown cotton. The dotted lines on Fig. 
2 show the manner of carrying the working thread on the wrong side. On 
the edges of the borders ravel out the material seven-eighths of an inch deep. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 392. 
THEsk monograms are worked on canvas in cross stitch with cotton, 
worsted, or silk, according to the purpose for which they are intended. 


Serpentine Braid, Mignardise, and Crochet Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 392. 

Tese insertions are worked with linen thread No. 80. For the insertion 
Fig. 1 serpentine braid is employed. On one side of the braid work the 1st 
round as follows: >» 1 se. (single crochet) on the next point of the braid, 3 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the same point as shown by 
the illustration, 8 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) in the next hollow, 3 ch., 1 ste. 
on the next point as shown by the illustration, 3 ch., and repeat from >. 
2d round.—1 se. on each st. (stitch) in the preceding round. 3d round (on 
the other side of the braid).—Like the 1st round. 4th round.— > 1 sec. on 
the next sc. in the preceding round, 7 de. on the next stc., 1 sc. on the next 
te., 7 de. on the following stc.,and repeat from *. 5th round.—»* 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 7 st. in the preceding round, 7 de. on the next 
se., 1 se. on the middle of the following 7 dce., 9 ch., and repeat from *. On 
a second piece of braid work 5 rounds like those just described, and to con- 
nect the two parts work 2 rounds as follows: 6th round.—* 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 7 de. in the preceding round of the part worked last, 9 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the following 9 ch., 9 ch., and repeat from *. 


drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through), 1 sc. on the middle of the next 9 
ch. in the preceding round, 9 ch., but fasten the middle of these to the 
middle of the next 7 de. of the part worked first, and repeat from >. 
For the insertion Fig. 2, which is worked in two parts, croche on 
one side of a piece of mignardise the 1st round, as follows: Always 
alternately 2 de. on the next 2 loops, twisting these before inserting 
the needle, and working off the upper veins of both de. together, 3 ch. 
2d round.— * 1 sc. on the next one of the 2 de. worked off together 
in the preceding round, 1 se. on the first of the next 3 ch., 9 ch., 1 se. 
on the third of the following 8 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.— 
* Take up 1 st. from the second following sc. and 1 st. from the next 
9 ch. in the preceding round and work them off together, 12 sc. on the 
same 9 ch. from which the preceding st. was taken up, not working 
off the last of the 12 sc. for the present, take up 1 st. from the next 
se. and work it off together with the preceding st,, and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next scallop in the preceding round, 11 ch. 5th round.—Take up 1 
st. from the st. on which the next sc. in the preceding round was work- 
ed, surrounding the sc. at the same time, take up 1 st. from the next 
ch. and work off both st. together, 6 sc. on the next 5 of the following 
11 ch., 1 te. on the vein between the next 4 st. which were worked 
off together in the round before the last, in working off the upper 
vein of this tc. catch the middle of the 11 ch., 7 sc. on the next 5 ch., 
11 ch., working off the last of these together with the next 2 st., and 
repeat from *. 6th round.—Always alternately 3 sc. on the middle 
8 st. of the next scallop in the preceding round,9 ch. 7th round.—Like 
the 8d round. 8th round.—Always alternately 3 sc. on the middle 
8 st. of the next scallop in the preceding round, 5 ch. 9th round. 
—> 2 ste. separated by 1 ch. on the middle of the next 3 sc., 1 ch., 





of the next 9 ch. in the 5th round of the part worked first (to do this ite 








2 ste. separated by 1 
role ch. on the third of the 
next 5 ch. 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 10th 
round.—1 se. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 
This completes one-half 
of the insertion. The 
other half is worked in 
the same manner. Join 
both parts with 1 round 
worked as follows: On 
the other side of the 
mignardise * work 1 
sl. (slip stitch) on the 
next loop of the first 
part, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the 
next loop of the second 
part, 1 ch., and repeat 
from > 


Travelling Cushion, 

















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Scrr ror Boy rrom Fig. 3.—Ifiss ror (€ 


, Figs. 1-3. 8 To 10 YEARS oLp.—Back. 7 70 9 Years oup.—[See 6 10 § Mars oLp.- 
ig gc Pp M4 [For Front, see Page 392.] Illustration on Page 392.] [For Ba, see Pag 
r - travel Ing cusi- For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Porgescription 
ion, which is stuffed Suppl., No. VI., Figs, 34-43. Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 44-53, §pplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Buntine Dress. Fig. 2.—Fartte Dinner Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


= with down, is thirty inches and a half high and six- \\ S ww 3 Uy % : ~~ SS 
ae ——_ E teen inches wide, and is furnished with a cover of ES s SA NRESARUR NY : y : MS NS < NS WN 
ae ye. =  claret-colored satin. It is trimmed on both sides |X Sas 4 a Ne ‘Rani at 

with an embroidered tidy, which is worked on écru 
gy aay Fe A 4 : canvas with filling silk of the same color in the de- 
ke td febnoSin- Veoos = == sign Fig.3. The embroidery of the border and foun- 
epi) dation figures consists of long stitches, which are 
a5 e5e gx; worked transposed over four threads in height and 
= two threads in breadth. After finishing the em- 
broidery run écru point lace braid a quarter of an 
inch wide along the edge of the points, overcast 
it with a row of close button-hole stitches worked 
with écru filling silk, and cut away the projecting 
foundation. On the points of each tidy sew strings 
of claret-colored satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and four inches and seven-eighths long, 
which are tied in bows in adjusting the tidies on the 
cushion. The handle at the upper end of the cush- 
ion consists of a double claret-colored satin ribbon 
twenty-three inches and a quarter long and an inch 
and a quarter wide, which is furnished on the ends 
Fig. 1.—Borpgr ror Covers, Dresses, etc.—Ho.pein-Work. with a button-hole each for the tabs. The button- 





PLAIN AND Ficcurep Buntine Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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iss ron Girt FROM Fig. 4.—Dress ror 
ars OLD.—FRonrt. 


k,see Page 392.] 
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Girt FroM 6 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
14 to 16 Years oLrp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 393.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 13*, 13°-19, 





FAILLE AND Fovutarp Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 9-12. 


holes are worked in button-hole stitch with écru silk, and bordered with 
herring-bone stitching of similar silk. Set the handle above the tabs on 
the cushion three inches and three-quarters from the sides as shown by 
the illustration, and at the middle of the top of the handle set a large 
safety-pin, which serves to fasten the cushion to the seat of the car. This 
pin is concealed under loops and ends of claret-colored satin ribbon. On 
the outside of the cushion set two buttons in a corresponding direction 
with the tabs, which are attached to these buttons when the cushion is 
folded. For each button cover a wooden mould with claret-colored satin, 
and furnish it with a crochet cover. For the first round cover a metal 
ring a quarter of an inch in diameter in single crochet with écru filling 
silk. 2d round.—* 1 se. (single crochet) on the next st., 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 3 st., and repeat seven times from *. 3d round.—1l 
sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. in the preceding round, 7 se. on each ch. 
scallop in the preceding round. 4th round.—4 sl. on the next sc., then 
eight times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next scallop; 
finally, 1 sl. on the fourth sl. in this round. 


Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 393, 
Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt rrom 2 to 4 Years oip. The crown of this hat 
is covered with puffed gray batiste, and the brim with folds of light and 
dark gray batiste. A bias strip of light gray batiste piped with the dark 


shade is wound around the crown, and caught together in front with a | 


knot of the same. The back is trimmed with bows of light gray batiste. 

Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years oxp. This hat is covered 
with white piqué. Around the crown are set box-pleatings of batiste 
trimmed with ends of black velvet ribbon, and a fold of batiste. In the 
back are loops of batiste and a spray of red poppies and grasses, 

Fig. 3.—Har ror Grr rrom 3 To 5 Years orp. The low square crown 
is covered smoothly with figured batiste. The brim is lined and covered 
with the same material shirred on fine wire, and is turned down at the left 
side and up in a revers on the right side. 
leaf ruche of plain 
batiste, which —— 
crosses the revers 
on the right side, 
and is fastened on 
the crown in a 
loop. Loops and 
pleatings of batiste 
are set above the 
revers, and a spray 
of poppies and 
grass completes the 
trimming. 


HOME-MADE 
BIRD-HOUSES. 


'T is a noticeable 

_ fact that birds 
of a certain class 
show an_ evident 
dislike for brilliant 
colors. For in- 
stance, if on see- 
ing a pair of those 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-HAir Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


friendly visitors, the wrens, flitting about your door-yard in 
search of a location for their new housekeeping, you place 
a gorgeously painted house, and a brown gourd with a hole 
cut in one side, side by side, they will turn at once to the 
simple home. This is also the case with blue-birds and 
yellow-birds, thrushes, cat-birds, and others, the English 
sparrows excepted, which are satisfied to oceupy any quar- 
ters provided them. 

The most primitive bird-house is the large old-time cala- 
bash gourd, which the early settlers of our country were 
wont to cultivate in large quantities, and apply to various 
purposes, among which were bird-houses. When of fine 
shape and rich color, they form no insignificant ornament, 
especially when varnished and embellished with smaller 
varieties, of which there are beautiful kinds, easily raised 
from seed. By piercing holes, and using flexible wire, these 
may be made tasteful and commodious. 

Another admirable wren-box is made of a cocoa-nut shell, 
by scooping the meat out through a circular aperture a few 
inches in diameter. These, arranged in groups against a 
building or tree, with hanging baskets made of the same 
material, and stocked with creepers suspended above them, 
are exceedingly pretty. 
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Again, the common red flower-pot forms a really artistic bird-home, of 
which various feathered house-hunters hotly contest the right of oceupan- 
cy. For wrens the six-inch size is sufficiently large. Take one of these, 
and after soaking overnight, begin to work out the drain-hole, using the 
broken blade of a fret-saw, and an old “ Barlow knife,” with the blade 
filed into serrations, until a hole three or four inches in diameter is made. 
Then, selecting a proper position against a wall, wet a place on it as large 
as the rim of the pot, also the pot itself, first coating it with a thick 
mortar, made of dry sand (one pint), wood ashes (two pints), clay dried 
and pulverized (three pints), to be made soft with linseed-oil. This, when 
dry, will last for years, being impervious to water ; but for ordinary bird- 
houses for one season, plaster of Paris, with a little salt added to the 
water in which it is mixed, will answer admirably, as it hardens rapidly, 
Hold the pot in position by placing & post against it, or drive a nail above 
it and fasten with twine; then with a trowel throw the mortar around 
the rim and against the wall to make a substantial connection. Next, 
with an old knife or spoon, cover the entire pot with a uniform coat, 
and when dry give it a rough surface by throwing the mortar on in 
patches, so as to give it a rustic appearance. While soft apply nice 
bright clinkers, the refuse “burs” from a brick-yard, or pieces of mossy 
bark, lichens, hard, shell-like fungi, gnarled branches and twigs, peach 
pits, or any kind of rustic material at hand. When dry, if cinders are 
used, a pretty effect is given by touching up the prominent points with 
brown paint, and a mere touch of scarlet, blue, green, etc., on the extreme 
points. 

One or two are left white amid a group of colored ones, and several are 
washed with lime wash, stone-colored, friar’s gray, pale green, and buff. 

In using tree branches fasten pieces in various picturesque forms, as 
platforms in front of the entrance, around the sides for perches, and in 
some cases for a trellis for vines. 





A hanging house is made by taking a long rod with a turned ornament 
at one end, and the top ornament of an old bird-cage on the other, whereby 
The crown is wound with a | to suspend it: this is passed through the centre of an old tin pan, then 
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Fig. 2.—Movsse.ine pes Inpes Reception Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27°, 27°-33. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Covers, Dresses, ETC.—HOLBEIN-W orK 
AND Vienna Cross Stircu, 
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through the enlarged drain-hole of a nine-inch 

t, and allowed to extend far enough above the 
Tine of the rim to make a gracefully curved roof, 
reaching from a few inches below the ring to the 
rim of the pot. The pot and pan are cemented 
together, and the pan, filled with good soil, is 
stocked with creepers and a delicate vine, then car- 
peted with moss. The outside of pot and pan is 
next coated with the mortar, as before described, 
the tin pan having been first roughened by in- 
denting it with a large nail all over, in order to 
give the mortar a hold on the surface. The roof 
may be made of narrow strips of green bark, or 
thatched with straw. For the first, a circular piece 
of wood the size of the bottom of the pot, with a 
hole in the centre, is placed on the pole below the 
top ornament, then the bark is tacked around ibis, 
curved in, and extended to the pot, over which it 
forms deep eaves. A second course of bark must 
“break joints” with the first; a little mortar 
thrown around the seam will hold the pot and 
bark together. Cover the wood above with pieces 
of bark tacked on in layers. If thatch be pre- 
ferred, take wire and bind it round the pole, then 
with wire, or twine and a sail-needle, go round 
and round, fastening the straw together, and shap- 
ing into a canopied or dished form. Bore a hole 
through the pole just beneath the bottom of the 
pan, and insert a stick as a support; then forma 
screen or barrier by binding graceful branches of 
spruce, alder, sweet-gum, or any tree furnished 
with burs or cones, to the bottom of the rod 
above the ornament, and extend them to the edge 
of the bottom, where with wire bind them 
around the pan, allowing the ends to curve grace- 
fully outward like sprays. When covered with 
delicate tendrils and waving sprays of money-wort, 
Kenilworth ivy, ivy geraniums, ground-ivy, and 
delicate vines, the effect among the pretty brown 
cones and burs is charming. 

Old bird-cages make beautiful swinging bird- 
houses, and with even less trouble than those 
just described. Take crinoline wires, or strips 
of refuse tin from the yard of your nearest tink- 
er, and wind them in and about the cage, form- 
ing a rough surface, over which apply the mor- 
tar; then thatch the roof, which is easily done 
on the wire foundation, fasten the bottom on se- 
curely by binding with wire to the upper part, 
and fasten the door so that it can not fall down. 

Another method is to fasten two fourteen or six- 
teen inch pots together, rim to rim, with cement 
and a rod, and bind on a thatch roof with wire, 
making an arched opening below it; then form 
a second roof above another opening in the up- 
per pot around the top (which is the bottom of 
the upper pot), and above this a sub-roof, shaped 
like the hat of a“ Jap.” These dish-like roofs 
give a Japanese appearance to the houses, which 
is increased by fastening pendants—acorns, cones, 
etc.—around the edges. The pole passes through 
a large-sized pan, secured as before, and finished 
with the screen of rustic-work. 

A cluster of three pots against a wall, with a 
receptacle for a vine and creepers in the open 
space in the centre, is another effective arrange- 
ment; and a group of two, three, or four cocoa- 
nut shells on a wooden bottom, of ornamental 
form, covered with rustic-work, and fastened on 
a rose pillar, is among the most beautiful of our 
bird-houses. A pole three feet high (above the 
centre) supports the roof, which is made on a 
frame, and extends above the houses. 





LITTLE ELSIE. 


Two small white hands, with fingers meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast ; 

A sweet pale face that seems in marble moulded. 
Is she at rest ? 

Did she grow weary at her happy play, 

And will she wake again at close of day? 


No; little Elsie never more will waken 
To smile or play; 

‘The angels (scarce more pure) have come and taken 
Our pet away— 

And yet we think her spirit can not be 

More lovely than this little form we see. 


On the dear lips a tint of rose still lingers, 
Reluctant to depart; 

And as we press the dimpled ice-cold fingers 
In anguish to our heart, 

We can not find it in our hearts to spare 

To the dark grave a thing so bright and fair. 


© blind and weak! Jet us return to heaven 
What was but lent a while, 
Knowing how soon again she will be given 
Back, with her sunny smiie— 
Back, with strange lore within her baby mind, 
And knowledge which no sage of earth could find. 


Sleep, darling Elsie—in God's sheltered garden 
We lay thee—little flower! 

Lifting once more our weary earthly burden, 
Till comes the blesséd hour 

When Death, the Healer, bounteous and mild, 

Shall give to us once more our fairest child. 





IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HERE is in London one great building which 

the American tourist generally contrives to 
visit at least once during his stay in the murky 
Babylon. This is the British Museum; outside, 
a rather gloomy-looking monumental edifice, but 
inside, not only the marvel of mankind as regards 
its treasures, but a most comfortable and, even in 
detail, cozy and home-like place, where a hearty 
welcome is extended free of all cost to students 
of every nationality. The sculpture galleries are 
open without question to all comers, but the read- 
ing-room, the print-room, and a few other depart- 
ments can not be visited without a ticket of ad- 
mission. But this is easily obtained by applica- 
tion to the superintendent, with the indorsement 
of two householders, who testify that you wish to 
use the Museum for proper purposes. Any land- 
lord of a house where a person may be stopping 
will undertake to procure the necessary indorse- 
ments to oblige his lodgers. Formerly this priv- 
ilege only lasted six months, when the ticket had 





to be renewed by personal application ; but a late 
decision of the trustees constitutes a ticket-holder 
once a ticket-holder forever. 

Let us suppose, then, that we are starting out 
this bright spring morning for “a day of it” at 
the British Museum. Our walk, if you go my 
way, will lead us past many interesting localities ; 
but if I were to attempt to play the historian or 
the antiquary in the streets of London, I should 
require two or three thick volumes to chronicle 
one-half 

“The memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city.” 
And the 300 years which have elapsed since 
Shakspeare wrote have added enormously to the 
interest of London streets. 

Without pausing to investigate by-gone gener- 
ations, we will merely cast a glance as we pass 
it at the comfortable-looking Tavistock House, 
where Dickens lived, and which is now occupied 
by the eccentric Mrs. Weldon, who supports in it 
at her own expense an orphanage for poor chil- 
dren of the streets. In Great Coram Street we 
see the house which Macaulay inhabited so long 
with his sister, and where they were so happy. 
At No. 47 Gower Street abides that charming 
historian, essayist, and novelist, Justin M‘Carthy, 
who has just been elected to Parliament on the 
strength of ounces of brain, not pounds of cur- 
rency. At No. 2 in the same street we pass the 
exquisitely adorned home of the Misses R. and A. 
Garrett, the sisters, end celebrated artistic house- 
decorators, whose hand-book on the subject is a 
standard authority, and whose talents are con- 
stantly in demand to transform ugly and taste- 
less interiors into abodes of sweetness and light. 
Be sure that the clever sisters have gleaned many 
an idea from careful research among prints and 
volumes at the British Museum. 

Just as we are about to turn the corner into 
Great Russell Street, wherein the Museum is situ- 
ated, we will call, if you like, on Grace Green- 
wood, the well-known American writer, who lives 
within two minutes’ walk of the Museum, and is 
often to be seen poring over its treasures in the 
reading-room. 

A guard in sober brown livery decorated with 
gold pulls the door open for us as we cross the 
threshold of the Museum; and after we have sur- 
rendered umbrellas or walking-sticks, we are free 
to enter the long sculpture galleries, whose great 
portal is at the left. On fine days, when the 
light is good, these great galleries are crowded 
with students of both sexes, mostly young folks, 
sometimes mere lads and lasses from ten years 
old up. To see these artists of the future make 
a fair sketch of an antique bust or full-length is 
indeed an interesting sight, and one which con- 
clusively proves the value of early training in art. 
The work done by the elder students is often ad- 
mirable. No doubt that young lady in the tight 
pin-back, the square black velvet collar, and the 
“Olivia” hat will sell her painted copy of the 
bust of the Empress Domitia in the Roman Gal- 
lery at atidy price. Many visitors cluster around 
her to look at her as she works; but when the 
crowd in any way interferes with her comfort, an 
attendant, armed with a long black wand, comes 
to her rescue, and with a respectful euphemism 
of the phrase used by the policeman in the streets, 
he requests the starers to “move on.” 

As much admired for herself, perhaps, as for 
her work is the pretty girl with simply dressed 
hair who in the Third Greco-Roman Saloon is 
making a sketch of a heroic full-length figure 
playing upon a pipe. How deftly she shades the 
drapery, and how true to the model in its every 
outline is her reproduction in crayons! Occa- 
sionally, however, she makes a line which does 
not satisfy her, and then she has recourse to the 
dry bread with which her satchel is provided to 
rub it out. Being rather petite of stature, she is 
perched on two of the students’ stools, of which 
there are plenty in the galleries—neat pine box- 
es, with a crescent-shaped opening in every side 
to serve the purpose of a handle without any 
bulk. 

The Greco-Roman sculptures at the British 
Museum are all highly interesting. Most of them 
were discovered at Rome and its environs, and 
many were executed by Greek artists who wrought 
under Roman dictation. Some are of the most 
exquisite beauty, and around the most celebrated 
sometimes as many as a score of students will be 
gathered, each copying the great original from a 
different point of view. In a small recess stand 
two statues of world-wide celebrity. One is the 
Discobolus, or disk-thrower, found in Hadrian’s 
villa near Tivoli, and supposed to be a marble 
copy of a bronze figure executed by Myron, the 
contemporary of Phidias, of which Lucian, Quin- 
tilian, and other ancient writers speak, describing 
it in detail. The wonderful peculiarity of this 
figure is the striking suggestion of transition 
from one action to another on the part of the 
young athlete who.is about to throw the discus, 
He is gathering together all the force of his body 
to give the utmost power to the forward swing 
of his arm; every nerve is strained, and the toes 
of the right foot positively clutch the ground. 
Marvellous indeed was the plastic skill which 
caught with such consummate art the attitude of 
an exciting instant, and preserved it for the ad- 
miration of posterity. The other figure in the 
recess is the celebrated Townley Venus, which 
was found in the marine baths of the Emperor 
Claudius at Ostia. This charming statue is na- 
ked to the waist, a peplos, or mantle, being wound 
around the lower half of the body. The left arm 
being modern, it is uncertain whether the left 
hand held up a mirror, a diadem, or a small flask 
(alabastros) containing unguent. The statue is a 
work of the Augustan age, and is of the most 
harmonious and beautiful proportions, Crowds 
of students cluster around these two statues all 
day long, and the frantic efforts of some of the 
youthful artists to ascertain the true proportions 
and transfer them to canvas are sometimes rath- 
er amusing to on-lookers, One young gentleman 








has got a hand looking-glass, and is holding it in 
front of the disk-thrower’s clinched toes, and 
staring at the reflection as though his eyes would 
pierce the glass. Another has got an opera- 
glass, through which, at a distance of a couple of 
feet, he is gazing as rapturously at the Venus as 
if she were a foot-light goddess. A third has got 
a plummet and line which he holds out at arms- 
length in front of him, with one eye closed in a 
way which, though he is serious indeed, looks 
rather waggish to the beholders, whose own arms 
fairly ache in sympathy with his outstretched one. 

But let us leave these wonders of artistic en- 
deavor, and wend our way toward the reading- 
room—a populous city comprising twenty-five 
miles of books. Nearly two million “ Russia,” 
“calf,” or “morocco” residents dwell herein, and 
really many of these are very interesting crea- 
tures, especially the “oldest inhabitant.” Un- 
fortunately we do not know who he is exactly, 
and in fact the greatest chagrin connected with 
the grand library is that though it is “all before 
us where to choose,” to make a choice is a mat- 
ter of exceeding difficulty. In the first place, it 
is imperative that you should know the name of 
your author. It is no use saying, “‘ Have you got 
Where the Willows Grow, or How to make Home 
Unhappy?” “Who's the author ?” respectfully 
asks the attendant. The catalogue of the Brit- 
ish Museum is said to be more complete and 
simple than that of any public library in the world. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to find a book un- 
less you know who wrote it. 

Evidently unperplexed by any difficulty of this 
kind is the young lady who sits at her desk in 
the first seat of one of the reserved sections for 
ladies, reading, without lifting her veil, a volume 
whose crabbed printing shows it to date back to the 
period of immovable types, and who is provided 
with a number of other tomes, all, no doubt, bear- 
ing on some special subject which she is reading 
up. It is strange how piqued curiosity is in re- 
spect to the line of reading pursued by one’s fair 
neighbors in the reading-room. One beautiful 
girl, with pale gold hair and large dark eyes, sat 
for weeks at the desk next to the one I occupied, 
and her persistent course of study was on poi- 
sons. The works of Orfila, the chemist, on poi- 
sons and their antidotes, the lives of Lucretia Bor- 
gia and Madame De Brinvilliers, Brook on Poi- 
soning, Taylor on Poisoning, medical dictionaries 
always open at henbane, antimony, digitalis, or 
some other poisonous word—such was the bulk 
of her curious study. To what use could she 
have possibly put the knowledge thus acquired ? 

Glancing around this imposing circular reading- 
room, one occasionally beholds the famed wom- 
en of the English-speaking world in literature. 
Once in. a while Miss Braddon is to be seen, dip- 
ping bee-like into the honey-bearing flowers of 
learning with which she is so fond of late of sug- 
aring her fiction. More often comes Miss Helen 
Taylor, the celebrated step-daughter of John Stu- 
art Mill, whose position on the London School 
Board is an honor to herself and to her sex. Less 
frequently now than of yore comes George Eliot, 
who is said to have waded through all the writ- 
ings of the prolific old scholar of a hundred 
years ago, Casaubon, before she wrote her great 
novel Middlemarch, in which a learned Casau- 
bon figures. And who can tell, among the num- 
bers of girlish readers who are to-day improving 
their minds under the egis of the great domed 
Panizzi reading-room, how many may achieve 
fame as wide-spread as the elders whose names 
are now familiar as household words ? 

A requirement of the library is that no cloaks, 
shawls, or other impedimenta shall be piled on 
the chairs by readers. All wrappings must be 
left with attendants outside the reading-room, who 
care for such things without fees of any kind. A 
most comfortable dressing-room is provided for 
ladies just outside the entrance door of the great 
reading-room. Two respectable and good-natured 
women are in attendance, who give checks for 
wraps, and are even ready to place a pin in a re- 
bellious collar or neck-tie, or even take a necessa- 
ry stitch in case of accident. The room, though 
small, is comfortably furnished with the heavy 
mahogany furniture so beloved in England; and 
wide, luxuriously padded sofas line the walls on 
three sides. Hither at luncheon-time crowd the 
lady readers to take a bite, and many a charming 
bit of animated nature is seen in the shape of a 
pretty maiden reposing as comfortably as a sul- 
tana on a divan, with her feet perched up, while 
she munches a biscuit. Several very odd-looking 
old characters haunt the reading-room and dress- 
ing-room; curious creatures with turbans, false 
fronts, old-fashioned reticules, and other appur- 
tenances of extinct finery. One or two are so pe- 
culiar in their appearance and in their speech that 
they instantly recall characters painted by Dick- 
ens, and show those wonderful portraitures to 
have been drawn, in all probability, from life. 

So carefully is the print-room guarded that it is 
diffitult to discover where it is in this great home 
of erudition. The treasures it contains are so 
priceless and so fragile that they can only be 
touched by the hands of students who know the 
value of the privilege they are enjoying in being 
allowed to look at them at all. Here, guarded in 
Solander cases, which in their turn are locked up 
behind plate-glass library doors, are the choicest 
prints and drawings of all the great masters in 
the Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, 
French, and English schools. Let us see what 
the young lady in the Rembrandt hat, whose 
shaw! has slipped off her shoulders in the arm- 
play of her copying, is trying to reproduce. It is 
a sketch of the Madonna and Child, which more 
than three hundred years ago was made by the 
hand of Michael Angelo, The figures are drawn 
with masterly spirit in red chalk, and the sheet 
is made still more interesting by some MS. notes 
scribbled upon it by the great and wonderfully 
versatile artist. One of these notes reads thus: 
“Draw Antony, draw Antony, draw, and lose no 
time.” His young lady emulator, at a distance of 











three centuries, is trying her utmost to take this 
lesson to heart, and is drawing as rapidly as lov- 
ing care and exceeding pains will permit a sketch 
of Michael Angelo’s Madonna and Child. 

The British Museum costs the government 
$600,000 yearly to maintain. Its treasures are 
free as air for the use of students of both sexes, 
of any nationality, and many American girls are 
taking advantage of its rich and generous in- 
struction, Otrve Locan. 





DO AS YOU’RE BID. 


S M™ a man!” 

The words were uttered in a tone of 
splendid scorn; but an unseen auditor round the 
corner of the piazza only smiled: and yet he was 
a man, 

“But, Doll, you will have to mind your hus- 
band,” responded a gentle, drawling, exasperating 
voice. 

“Shall I?” returned the clear and spirited note 
of the first speaker. “He has not appeared on 
the stage yet, Grace. When he does, it seems to 
me, will be time enough to contemplate submis- 
sion.” 

The gentleman on the piazza smiled again, but 
he rose quietly and walked away ; he did not like 
to be a listener, however involuntarily, for he was 
a gentleman. He did not altogether escape that 
presence, however, by his own absence. He car- 
ried with him a vivid picture of the tall, slight 
figure, graceful as a deer; the dark, tender eyes, 
that could be full of lightning; the proud, deli- 
cate, sensitive face; the abundant brown hair, 
shot with red rays, like a ripe chestnut skin. He 
had studied this portrait many days, for he had 
known Dorothea Schenck as a child; and though 
for years they had not met, this summer they 
were together at a quiet little tavern in the hills 
of Vermont, Mr. Horton for rest from a year of 
hard work in a city parish, Dora to be with her 
invalid mother, who could not bear her usual 
round of Newport and Saratoga. 

Dorothea Schenck was a spoiled child. The 
idea of obedience was as distasteful to her as bit 
and bridle to a wild horse. Her outbreak this 
morning was excited by some careless gossip of 
Grace Hamilton’s—a girl of her own age who had 
come with them to Addis, partly because Dora 
had coaxed her, partly because it was cheap ; and 
Grace was not too rich. 

The subject of their discourse had been the 
sufferings, publicly paraded, of a certain little 
lady known to this party, who had been very—and, 
indeed, absurdly—extravagant, and brought her 
husband to the brink of failure : so near that she 
had been compelled to accept a sudden and severe 
retrenchment, Grace’s aunt, who was also stay- 
ing at the Saltash House, had blamed Mrs. Blake 
severely, and Dora had not objected till Grace 
affirmed that she did not at all sympathize with 
Mrs. Blake, as her husband had been very open 
with her in regard to his business affairs, and had 
long since told her she must give up certain hab- 
its of lavish expense, or expect him to fail—a fact 
which the natural levity and folly of the woman’s 
nature led her to treat as a threat ; and so the end 
came. 

“ And I’m not sorry for her: she ought to have 
minded him!” Grace said. ‘A woman’s natural 
duty is obedience; she ought to have known that 
it is our destiny to yield to our superiors,” whined 
Miss Hamilton; and this, which seemed to Dora 
superlative cant, had brought out her sharp ex- 
clamation. She herself was utterly undisciplined: 
a blind indulgence had sét her adrift in life with- 
out an idea of duty, and she had yet to learn any 
law but her own will, or any restraint but her 
own caprices. Poor child! life 1s the sternesi of 
teachers, even with all the preparation that can 
be made for its encounter, and a merciless peda- 
gogue to the willful and ignorant. Mr. Horton 
was bewitched with Dora against his judgment; 
her fresh, piquant grace, her beauty, her very in- 
surgent way of action and speech, captivated him; 
he knew with painful clearness that she was as 
unfit for a minister’s wife as a woman could be, 
but he knew also that without her his life would 
lose its savor, and become routine of the dullest 
order, perhaps misery, though conscience warned 
him not to be so weak as this, while his work re- 
mained yet to be done. 

The next day there was to be that resort of 
country boarders in lack of all other amusement, 
a picnic to Glen Falls, a wild ravine in the heart 
of the hills through which a rapid brook tore its 
way, plunging from one precipice to another, at 
no one spot to be seen in full beauty, but reserv- 
ing its coy surprises for those who had skill and 
strength to climb upward to its source—a clear 
mountain pond that slept amid dark woods, fed 
by hidden springs. The day was warm, yet fresh 
with the wonderful freshness of mountain air; 
and when the long wagon of Saltash House ar- 
rived at the foot of the ravine, all the younger 
members of the party were unanimous in their 
resolve to climb to clear pond, while the older 
ladies, and one white-haired bachelor who cared 
little for scenery and much for his ease, remain- 
ed quietly on a broad rock by the lower pool, 


_ where thick pine boughs sheltered them from the 


sun, and the cool odor of dripping water seemed 
to disperse whatever heat the July weather threat- 
ened. Two couples had already gone upward, 
when Dora and Grace, attended by Mr. Horton 
and Ned Schenck, a cousin of Dora’s, began the 
climb. Both gentlemen had been sufficiently 
accustomed to forest paths to make the mat- 
ter easy as far as they were concerned, but to 
feet used only to the pavé of the city or the 
smooth turf of the croquet ground, this rough yet 
slippery ascent looked fearful enough; nor were 
delicate kid boots the best preparation for sharp 
rocks and moss strewn with pine needles. It 
seemed all but impossible for Dora to attempt 
such a task, but her pride forbade retreat, while 
Grace in despair suffered herself to be half car- 
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ried up the steepest pitches by Ned Schenck, and 
lifted bodily over stones and logs that she de- 
clared herself altogether unable to surmount. 
Fortunately for her protector, she was slight, and 
not tall; he could easily spare all the strength 
necessary. But Dora would not allow herself to 
be more than guided, though the guidance was 
peremptory. 

“Put your foot here, Miss Schenck ; now the 
other on that stone. Give me your left hand, 
and take firm hold of that bough to the right.” 

Dora obeyed with the most child-like confi- 
dence, for the abyss below her and the height 
above were alike terrible; but she had that best 
of courage which will not turn back, though trem- 
bling with terror. 

Grace, from below, a helpless burden, saw with 
a sort of pique how well Dora endured the march, 
and caught Mr. Horton’s admiring glances at the 
lithe figure that was at once so brave and so do- 
cile. To tell the truth, Grace had intended the 
handsome young clergyman should be her own 
escort, and was not at all satisfied at being rele- 
gated to Ned Schenck’s care, who was strong and 
good-tempered, no doubt, but neither good-looking 
nor rich. It was not from pure desire to tease 
that Grace called out, in her soft, drawling tones : 
“Doll, you are really a miracle. I never expect- 
ed to see you ‘mind a man’ so implicitly.” 

Dora was indignant. She knew very well that 
Grace could be spiteful; but the spite did not 
hurt her as much as the answering consciousness 
that, in spite of her fine theories, she had been 
most implicitly submissive to Mr. Horton’s escort. 
The girlish silly pride that was her great fault 
rose in arms; she did not answer Grace, but, with 
a resolute look on her flushed face, sprang on- 
ward after her own fashion, stumbling and cling- 
ing as well as she could, every moment expecting 
Mr. Horton to advise or remonstrate, but bent on 
heeding his voice no more. 

She expected in vain. He said nothing, and 
the smile on his face would not have pleased her ; 
he only followed fast behind her till they came to 
a little grassy platform at the bend of the stream, 
where the rocks retreated and the trees had been 
swept away directly in front of the last and highest 
fall, which descended here at right angles with 
the rest of the stream, behind a cliff that hid it 
entirely from the lower pool. 

Grace had stopped far below; she was heated 
and tired, and angry too. Ned Schenck did not 
mind her petulance, for he did not care for her; so 
he sat down on the other end of the log where she 
had seated herself, and profaned the delicate for- 
est odors with a cigar. Dora stopped a moment to 
take breath and admire the beautiful fall before 
them, which dashed its white water down the sheer 
black rock, and sprinkled with bright dew the 
luxuriant ferns and vines that fringed the bank 
on either side. Then she turned to follow the 
very slight indication of a path upward. Mr. 
Horton was ready to follow; but the moment 
she set her foot on the rock which was her first 
step, and extended her hand to grasp a ledge 
above, which must be climbed, he cried out, in a 
loud, imperative voice, “ Dora, stop !” 

The voice was so decisive, so powerful, so full 
of that command which is the counterpart of 
obedience, that without a thought of rebellion 
Dora stood like a statue. In an instant Mr. Hor- 
ton put his arm about her, swung her back, and 
began to strike rapidly and fiercely at something 
on the crest of the ledge ; and in another minute 
he lifted a dead rattlesnake on his cane and flung 
it far into the stream. Dora turned sick, and sat 
down on a stone, shuddering and pale. Mr. Hor- 
ton only said, “Excuse me, Miss Schenck; the 
danger was too near for me to be less imperative.” 

Dora shivered. “If you had not, I should be 
dead now.” 

“Not at all,” laughed Mr. Horton. “I know 
these woods too well to be ever without the prop- 
er alleviations for a snake-bite, but I never yet 
used them, though I have met and killed a good 
many. Rattlesnakes are dull creatures unless 
they coil to spring, and one blow with a heavy 
stick will killthem. Very few people die of their 
bites. I have only heard of one case in these 
regions, and that was a child who had strayed 
alone into the woods.” 

He purposely lengthened his explanation, that 
Dora might calm herself; he did not know how 
it was still throbbing through her heart that he 
had called her “ Dora.” Her natively generous 
instinct demanded some thanks at least to be paid, 
but she could not speak yet; she was shyly glad, 
yet angry with herself for being glad; and trem- 
bling so with the sudden nervous shock, she could 
not for some minutes speak again. 

Mr. Horton stepped down to the water’s edge, 
and seemed absorbed in looking at the fall, but 
his heart beat as wildly as hers: in that moment 
of danger he had discovered what deep hold Dora 
had taken of his life; he did not think of her un- 
fitness to be his wife, of her scorn, her wild im- 
pulses, her quick temper. Like many another 
man in his case, he thought only of her beauty and 
sweetness, and felt that she must love him, or he 
would be miserable. Blessed ordination of things! 
If men or women chose their mates as they do 
their shoes or their books, with deliberation and 
cool judgment, this dear, delightful, naughty old 
world would come to a sudden end; it is the wis- 
dom of Providence that they never do. 

It seemed an hour to both of these astonished 
people, yet it was barely five minutes, before Dora 
looked up at Mr. Horton and said, “I don’t know 
how to thank you. I can acknowledge now it is 
good to mind a man—sometimes.” There was 
a soft arch look in the beautiful dark eyes that 
contradicted the quivering lips; but the lovely 
blushing face told what Dora never meant to tell. 
Mr. Horton knelt down on the grass beside her. 

“Oh, Dora, I would not be a tyrant,” he said; 
and Dora drooped her head so low it rested on 
his shoulder, 

Mrs. Horton always declared her husband nev- 
er asked her to marry him, which he indignantly 








denied as often as she asserted it; but however 
the union came about, it was true—for every body 
said so—that no gentler, sweeter, happier minis- 
ter’s wife ever filled that difficult position in the 
city of Ludlow, where Mr. Horton was settled ; 
even Grace Hamilton could not find fault with this 
match, though she had predicted all sorts of sor- 
rows from its “radical unfitness.” But time had 
not softened Grace’s native spite, though she con- 
trolled it during her brief visit at the parsonage. 
On the next Christmas morning a package came 
by express, directed to Mrs. Horton; on the inner 
cover of the thin box was written, “For Doll’s 
room ;” and as the last fold of tissue-paper was 
lifted, an elaborately illuminated motto appeared : 
“Come when you're called, 
Do as you're bid, 
Shut the door after you, 
And you'll never be chid.” 

Her husband was looking over Dora’s shoulder, 
and they both laughed. Grace’s arrow was point- 
less for such trust and happiness. 

“T’ve only changed my mind,” said Dora, “ and 
that is every woman’s privilege.” 

“ And I have only abdicated, and that any king 
may do,” retorted her husband. 

“ Have you ?” said his wife, incredulously. 

The truth was that neither knew how to differ 
from the other with comfort. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PIANO. 


Tae sound of a piano came through a window 
that opened on to a stone balcony. The hesita- 
ting notes echoed along a street or avenue, which 
had been lately built not far from the Are de 
Triomphe, at Paris. The music struck the stone 
and reverberated into the dry blazing sunshine, 
and then seemed absorbed in the dust and the 
acacia-trees that were planted at intervals along 
the road, and which cast their dumpy shadows 
on the ground. Every thing was so hot and so 
glaring that very few people were about; a few 
parbaked figures went quickly by; the shutters 
of the houges were closed ; the people were hid- 
ing inside from the fierce rays. There is a si- 
lence about the mid-day sunshine which must 
have struck us all at times, when the houses are 
shut up, as if in protest; when the shadows 
scarcely shade, and the sun burns in fierce in- 
tenseness, then it is that the distant piano is 
heard echoing, whose notes we can all remember 
in so many places in the hottest hour of the day. 
A close carriage rolled by, a cat darted across the 
pavement and ran up a white wall, and then aft- 
er an interval a drifting figure in black came 
along the pavement. It stopped at the door of 
the house from whence the piano had been sound- 
ing. The figure was only Susy, who put up a 
shabby black glove and rang a great bell, and 
when the door opened stepped from the glare out- 
side into the cool vestibule, with its stone staircase 
and glazed arches. Colonel Dymond’s scheme 
had actually come to pass. Tempy and Jo were 
established at Paris, and the music lessons and 
the meetings he had hoped for were realities, se- 
rious realities to Susy, who conscientiously spared 
nothing to fulfill her bargain, and came wearily 
through the blazing streets day by day, trying to 
stimulate her pupil into some genuine effort and 
interest. Tempy looked upon it all as very great 
fun; she thought it must be of great advantage 
to Susy, with her shabby gloves, to have her for 
a pupil. She was as enthusiastic as ever about 
her, and ready to patronize her to any extent, all 
the more so that Aunt Fanny, who was forever 
surveying the world from her own particular ped- 
estal, had for some weeks past been made uneasy 
by Miss Holcombe’s visits to Tempy. She remem- 
bered Susy quite well—Susy and her pretty looks 
and her sudden blushes—and it didn’t seem to 
Miss Bolsover that this young lady was at all the 
sort of person who should constantly be an in- 
mate of her brother-in-law’s house. Aunt Fan- 
ny’s tacit objections had if any thing given extra 
interest to the music lessons for Tempy. One 
letter after another had been coming, depreca- 
ting, hinting, suggesting a whole series of music 
masters. There was Pocoforte, so well spoken of, 
Thumpentang, so highly recommended. 

On this particular morning, Miss Dymond, cross- 
ing the hall, had found the usual Aunt-Fanniad 
lying on the table. This one was more emphatic, 
if possible, than any which had gone before. 
Tempy opened her eyes as she read it; it was 
difficult to forget it entirely. She could not but 
feel of some extra consequence with such a let- 
ter in her pocket. ‘“ You are old enough to know 
something of life,” wrote Aunt Fanny, “and I 
need not say that this is for you alone. Do not 
encourage that girl too much. You must be wise 
for others. Jo is young, and even your father 
is of an impulsive nature, and might not be able 
to see, as a woman does by: some instinct, what 
secret motives a girl may conceal beneath an ap- 
parently artless manner.” 

When the servant announced “La maitresse 
de piano 4 mademoiselle,” Tempy jumped up from 
her stool, and came forward even more eagerly 
than usual. “How could you come through this 
furnace ?” she said. “How brave of you! How 
glad I am to see you!” 

Miss Tempy was not a little transformed from 
the wild nymph of Tarndale waters, and even the 
fashionable young lady at the Castle might seem 
outdone by the present frizzed, flounced, Parisian 
belle. Tempy was not unconscious of her ele- 
gant appearance, and she occasionally put on a 
curious starched and mincing manner to match 
her toilette, Jo used to laugh, but her father 





was rather dazzled by it, and thought that she 
now reminded him of her poor mother. But if 
Tempy was improved, Susy was very much alter- 
ed by her few weeks’ experience of the changes 
and chances of life. Her innocent beaming look 
was perturbed, and the clear waters of her eyes 
were troubled. Her clothes looked shabby and 
dusty in the hot white glare, and among the gild- 
ed splendors of the colonel’s drawing-room, the 
smart arm-chairs and satin sofas that were sprawl- 
ing about the room. Great flower jars stood fill- 
ed with handsome exotics, and candelabra on the 
chimneys. The curtains were silk, covered with 
Chinese bridges; the tables were rampant with 
golden legs. Tempy, radiant in the centre of this 
shrine, sat, with the pedal down, banging at the 


piano. 

The boy looked up from his book and nodded, 
without changing his attitude, as Susy came in. 

“ How tired you look!” says the hostess, help- 
ing the black figure off with its black hat and 
dusty shawl. 

“Tempy, do ring for some Seltzer water,” says 
the boy on the sofa, without looking up. “One 
never gets any thing in this house without mak- 
ing a fuss.” 

Our friend Tempy gave a tug to the great bell- 
rope, and the Seltzer came just as Miss Holcombe, 
turning pale, had sunk wearily into a seat by the 
piano. 

“There, take that,” says Jo, getting up lazily, 
filling a glass, and giving it to the music mistress. 
“One orders things for one’s self, and somebody 
else always wants them.” 

Susy was not offended ; she laughed and drank, 
and as she drank the color came back. Susy 
revives. Presently the lesson begins. Miss Hol- 
combe can hardly aspire to the title of music 
mistress, but she is thoroughly in earnest, and do- 
ing her very best. Miss Dymond is not in the 
least in earnest. Conversational, digressive, she 
attends on and off, makes the same mistakes over 
and over again, presently begins a discussion about 
the pedal. 

“The passage should be played lightly, not 
with too much expression,” says Susy, and she 
bends forward, serious and stern, and plays the 
passage with a very precise and delicate touch. 

“T don’t agree with you,” says Tempy, quite 
unconvinced. “I like the pedal myself, and I 
like people to play as if they felt the music all 
over, not as if they were only listening to it.” 

“ But putting the pedal down does not always 
mean that one feels more intensely,” said Susan- 
na; “jt means that one says more about one’s 
feelings.” 

“T like talking about my feelings,” said Tem- 
py. “If I feel a thing, why should not I say it ? 
I like to look at you; I think you perfectly love- 
ly, and I like to tell you so.” 

“There goes Tempy’s pedal,” said the boy, 
looking up from his book. 

“ Papa said so too,” cries Tempy. 

“Tt always sickens me to hear second-hand 
conversations about myself,” repeated Jo, turn- 
ing over a page. 

“ Whoever would repeat conversations about 
you!” cries Tempy, with a sisterly shriek of 
laughter. 

“G sharp, G G G, please,” says Miss Holcombe, 
blushing, and striking the note,and once more 
the two start off on their pilgrimage along the 
weary pages of the music book, among the shoals 
and the pitfalls, the occasional flats and sharps, 
from level to level, over a mountain pass, and so 
at last into a wide and lovely plain, easy, smiling, 
and beautiful. 

And then the drawing-room door opens, and 
the colonel comes in. Tempy looks round, and 
leaves off playing altogether. “Well, papa,” says 
she, cheerfully, “what have you been about?” 
Jo gets up, somewhat disconcerted, from his sofa, 
pulls down a blind, pulls it up again, and goes 
out of the room. The music mistress glances at 
the clock ; the colonel sits down stiffly on a chair 
in the middle of the room. He looks somewhat 
out of place, though it is his own hired golden 
chair and his own hired house. He is not an un- 
common type of colonel, well brushed and baked, 
with a brown face and a white mustache, and an 
expression of great seriousness. His manner took 
people in who did not know him well; even Susy 
felt a little in awe of him, here especially, more 
so than in the apartment at home; she blushed 
up nervously to-day when the colonel turned to 
his daughter and said: 

“Tempy, if you will put your bonnet on, I will 
take you for a drive. I have a few words to say 
to Miss Holcombe first.” 

“ Have you, papa ?” says Tempy, looking sur- 
prised; then she remembered that the lessons 
had not yet been paid for, and added, “ Oh, to be 
sure,” and left the room, banging the door and 
singing at the pitch of her voice. 

“T wanted to ask you a question,” said the 
colonel, looking very much embarrassed. “I can 
only beg you, my dear young lady, to take it in 
good part as it is meant,” and he looked away as 
he spoke. ‘“ You are perhaps aware,” he contin- 
ued, “that I am an older friend than I imagined 
when I first had the pleasure of meeting your 
mother at Madame Du Pare’s. I must have known 
her at Carlisle before her second marriage.” 

“Did you know mamma so long ago ?” said Su- 
sanna, blushing with pleasure: quite young and 
old people are alike in respecting the past. “I 
have lived so little with her that I scarcely know 
all her old friends.” 

“T hope you will always remember me as one 
of them,” said the colonel, very courteously, and 
then he sighed a little sadly. It seemed to him 
so unlikely that this bright young creature should 
have any constant remembrance or thought for 
him; as for his own recollections, they were of 
the vaguest description. “And now,” said the 
colonel, looking thoughtfully at the neat reflec- 
tion of himselt in the great gilt mirror opposite, 

“T am going to ask you to speak plainly to me 
as to an old friend, and to forgive me for asking 








you whether your good mother keeps the control 
of the money which comes to her in her own 
right. She kindly trusts me, and is good enough 
to tell me of her affairs at times; and now I find 
that she is in some temporary annoyance, from 
which I should most gladly relieve her if—” The 
colonel had gone on talking, without looking at 
Susy, but suddenly some movement reflected in 
the glass caught his attention, and he turned 
round in some consternation. The girl’s pale 
face had flushed crimson, her drooping eyes were 
full of tears of angry shame and vexation; she 
seemed to shiver with ill-concealed annoyance. 
The colonel had given the note into her hand. 

“Has mamma been writing this to you?” she 
said. The first sentence seemed strangely famil- 
iar. “It is with the greatest reluctance,” she 
read; and then, “your kind and generous heart” 
—she had seen it all before. “Oh, that is his do- 
ing; he made her write!” Susy cried, with a sort 
of passionate choke, starting up and throwing 
the letter away. It was a most painful moment. 
The colonel felt quite bewildered and distressed ; 
he backed his chair. 

“ My dear young lady,” said he, “ pray, pray be 
calm. We are all of us at times accustomed to 
look for help from those who are interested in 
us. Literary men, as we know, are not very prac- 
tical. Mr. Marney may have been unfortunate in 
his arrangements.” 

“ Unfortunate !” said Susy, bitterly. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “that I will not go 
into now. We must do the best we can under 
the circumstances, and see if we can help your 
good mother.” 

“What can you, or I, or any body do »” said Su- 
sanna, with a fresh burst of indignation. “ Don’t 
help her; don’t try to do so; believe me, it is the 
kindest thing in the end; and pray believe that 
I come here to give your daughter music lessons, 
and not—not to beg for money.” 

Susy’s natural youthful pride overcame her 
gratitude as she spoke; but she could not but 
melt again when the colonel, looking very kindly 
at her, said: 

“My dear girl, do believe me when I tell you 
that I look upon it as a privilege to be allowed to 
—a—participate in your mother’s affairs. Anold 
fellow does not want much in life. My children 
have all they can require, and the one luxury I 
allow myself is that of feeling that I can some- 
times be of use to an old friend.” As he spoke 
he put out his hand, and Susanna, as suddenly 
grateful as she had been unreasonably angry, 
caught it in both hers. 

“Dear Colonel Dymond, forgive me. How 
much too good you are!” she said, and her voice 
seemed to vibrate. 

The colonel, who lived a very lonely life, al- 
though he was surrounded by many people, felt 
as if his whole fortune might be well bestowed if 
it brought forth one such sweet look and tone as 
this. He was immensely touched and interested ; 
he might have said so if he had followed his im- 
pulse; but he resisted it, and only looked very 
kindly at the beautiful young creature struggling 
for the first time with the bitter experience of 
life and its impossibilities. He was still holding 
her hand, and she was still looking at him with 
her grateful, speaking eyes, when the door open- 
ed, and Tempy walked in, ready dressed for her 
outing—bonneted, jacketed, with her yard-long 
gloves buttoned tight, and a general air of busi- 
ness-like expectation. The colonel let go Susy’s 
hand. Susy blushed up, she knew not why. 

How often it happens that the great events of 
life seem to come about by chance, quite simply, 
ina moment! It was with Aunt Fanny’s letter in 
her pocket that poor Tempy flung open the draw- 
ing-room door, and walked in upon the téte-a-téte. 

“ Dear me,” she said, “ how very strange !”’ and 
she looked at Susy with a disagreeable stare, not 
unlike one of Aunt Fanny’s own glances. 

““What do you mean, Tempy?” said the col- 
onel, firing up. “ Is this the way you dare to speak 
to me and to your friend ?” 

When people who love each other quarrel, the 
absence of accustomed tenderness is almost worse 
than the superadded anger of the moment. 
Tempy, strong in her feeling of injured innocence, 
felt bitterly aggrieved. 

“My friend, papa!’ said she. ‘“ You seem to 
have monopolized her.” Then remembering Aunt 
Fanny’s warnings, “I would not believe it till now. 
I suppose this is what she has been coming for all 
this time.” 

The colonel, white with passion, turned from 
Tempy to Susanna, who was standing, scared, and 
holding to a chair. Then he closed his eyes, and 
the color came back to his cheeks. There was 
something pathetic in his momentary struggle 
with himself, and in the voice with which he now 
spoke. 

“ My child insults you,” said the colonel, trem- 
bling very much, and turning to Susy, “and I can 
only repeat her words, and tell you that if, indeed, 
I could hope to monopolize you, to win your af- 
fection, I might feel that at last I had a home 
oncemore. Thinkofit. I might not have spoken, 
but now I feel that it is only fair that you should 
know the truth, now that others have perceived it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried poor Susy. “Oh, I 
must go back to mamma! You have been so 
dear, so kind, till now—now I won’t come any 
more. I will try to forget it all.” She looked 
from one to the other. Tempy stood hanging 
her head, the colonel’s eyes fixed on her with a 
sad sort of reproachful look. She rushed out of 
the room. 

“Oh, papa, papa, what shall I do?” said Tempy, 
bursting into tears as Susy disappeared. 

The streets were burning still, but Susy scarce- 
ly heeded the glare as she flew along, angry. Be- 
side herself, she hurried on. It was not her fault, 
but she felt she had done something wrong. She 
no longer wondered why Tempy had looked so 
strange. A longing came over Susanna to feel 
her mother’s tender arms round her. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Handkerchiefs 
with Colored 
Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 
TuEse white 
batiste handker- 
chiefs are em- 
broidered with 
cotton of differ- 
ent colors in sat- 
in, tent, and but- 
ton-hole stitch. 


India Muslin 
and Lace Cra- 
vat Bow. 

Tus cravat 
. bow is made of 
India muslin and 
side-pleated Bre- 
ton lace four 
inches wide, as 
shown by thé il- 
lustration. On 
the wrong side 
set a brooch pin 
for fastening the 
bow. 


Gros Grain 
and Lace Cra- 
vat Bow. 
Tus bow is 
made of two 
pieces of blue 
gros grain each 
four inches and 
seven-eighths 
long and three ’ 
inches and a quarter wide, 
which are lined with white ‘S\ 


mull, edged with gold lace an ‘SS 
inch and three-quarters wide, “SS 


and cut in points, following 
the outlines of the lace as 
seen in the illustration. On 
the wrong side is sewed pleat- 
ed Breton lace two inches and 
a half wide. A knot of gros 
grain and lace finishes the cra- 
vat bow. 


Gros Grain anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 1.—Warre Care Har. 


Ladies’ Hats 
and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Warre 
Cure Hat. The 
narrow _ brim, 
drooping in 
front and turn- 
ed up behind, is 
faced with gen- 
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Fig. 2.—Watre Inpia Mustin Garpen Hat. 





Fig. 3.—Wuits Cur Bonnet 


Figs, 1-3.—HANpDKERCHIEFS wiTH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 


darme blue velvet, 


outside with Breton lace three inches 


and covered on the | the collar. 


A row of white lace and a 
























































bronze agrafe. 
A spray of wild 
roses and wheat 
ears trims the 
front a little to 
the right. Un- 
der the brim on 
the right side, to- 
ward the back, is 
a bow of pale 
pink satin ribbon 
and a wild rose 
with dark red vel- 
vet calyx. 

Fig. 3.—Wuite 
Cup Bonnet. 
The narrow brim, 
curved in the 
back, is covered 
with pleated Bre- 
ton lace. The 
inside is faced 
with cream-color- 
ed gros grain, 
which is shirred 
twice over wire 
on the outer edge, 
and pleated on 
the inner edge. 
The tront is 
trimmed with a 
large bow of 
cream-colored 
satin ribbon, 
through the knot 
of which is run 
an arrow in fili- 
gree bronze, Un- 
derneath the bow 
are fastened pleat- 
ed ends of sim- 
ilar ribbon, which 
are continued to form strings. 
The bonnet is trimmed be- 
id sides with a half wreath of 
aly cherry blossoms, moss, and 
fern leaves. 


Lace Fichu-Collar. 


Tus fichu-collar is made on 
a black silk foundation, of 
pleated black chantilly lace 


two inches and a 
quarter wide. A 
standing row of 
similar lace and 
a narrow - beaded 
border are set on 
theneck. A plas- 
tron covered with 
box-pleated white 
lace is sewed to 
the wrong side of 






Inp1A MvsLIN AND 
Lace Cravat Bow. 


i 
' 


side-pleated batiste ruffle edged with nar- 
row lace are sewed in the neck of the fichu- 
collar. On the right 
side is a bow of mauve 
satin ribbon two inches 
and a half wide. Hooks 


















and a half wide. The hat is trimmed 
with a wreath of rose leaves, 
finished in the back with a 
bunch of rose-buds with elas- 
tic stems. On the right side 
is a bow of gen- 






















darme blue velvet 
fastened by an 
agrafe of Rhine 
crystal. At each 
side of the bow is 
a pale pink rose 


and eyes for clos- 
ing are sewed on 
the back of the 
fichu-collar. Cut 
the foundation of 
the collar from 













Fig. 54, No. VIIL, 
of the present 
Supplement. 







with buds. A fall 
of lace covers the 
wreath around the 
crown, and a bow 
of velvet is set un- 
der the brim in the 


















Substitute for 






Extract of ) 
Oe 2.—Wuite Meat and Pre- . te 
Ixpia Musuin Gar- served Meat. \ . 


pen Har. The 
broad brim is com- 
posed of a dou- 
ble layer of mus- 
lin shirred at 
regular _inter- 
vals on. wire, 
and forming a 
heading on the 
outeredge. The 
crown of stiff 
lace is covered 
with double mus- 
lin, and joined 
with. the brim. 
Folds of muslin 
edged on. the 
sides with pleat- 
ings of the 
same form the 
trimming, and 
are held at the 
right side by a 


UNGERER con- 
siders all the pro- 
cesses proposed 
for the extrac- 
tion of meat or 
its preservation as liable 
to the objection of loss 
of a portion of the nu- 
triment, or of complex- 
ity and expensiveness. 
He suggests, therefore, 
the following plan for 
utilizing the supply of 
meat in the less densely 
inhabited portions of the 
earth, by the conversion 
of it at little expense 
into a preparation which 
contains all the nutri- 
tious qualities of the 
fresh meat, and satisfies 
all requirements as to 
keeping. He dries the 


ESS 
SASS 


Fate Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lace Ficuv- 


Summer CasHMerRE Dress. 
CoLLar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8, 
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chopped meat at a temperature but little above 
212°, under such conditions that all the water is 
expelled in less than half an hour, and the res- 
idue can then be converted into a fine yellowish 
powder, which, for convenience in packing, may 
be pressed into cakes or blocks. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oxvp Reaper.—Make your navy blue bunting with a 
panier polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. XIL., or else use this pattern for the creamy bunt- 
ing you think of as an over-dress for the garnet skirt, 
and have the navy blue made by the pattern of the 
Donubie-breasted Basque and Festooned Over-Skirt 
illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XII. 

Mes. J. L. H.—Directions for point lace embroidery 
were given in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IIL The stitches 
point de toile, point d’esprit, and point de reprise were 
described in No. 19, Vol. L. 

Cc. C.—Make your black silk by the illustration given 
of a Combination Short Dress and Trained Dress in 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIIL. The white pleated waists ex- 
tend over the hips. 

Mas. T. S. M.—Your silk will look well made up 
with one of the tan-tinted French buntings, but will 
be more elegant if combined with small mosaic-figured 
silk in which the shades of your sample appear. 

M. A. M.—The alteration you suggest would prob- 
ably make the patterns you have fit properly. 

Jenniz.—Combine satin with a black silk dress that 
is to be worn all the year round. 

Fiorenox.—Get cream-colored ‘pongee, grenadine, 
or else Pompadour-figured foulard with cream-colored 
ground to combine with your brown silk. Use the 
light fabric for a panier polonaise made by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. 

Ferenp.—Make your wash dresses with panier 
basques, or pleated waists, or else loose belted basques, 
and have very simple long over-skirts, very much 
bunched up on the sides and back by a single cluster 
of thick pleats. There are beautiful damask grena- 
dines in myrtle green or bronze for the polonaise you 
want; also fine French buntings of those colors, and, 
prettier still, the figured foulards in gay chintz designs 
on sober-colored grounds; these are known as Pom- 
padour foulards. 

8. A. F.—Your striped moiré will be handsome for a 
street suit in combination with some fine cashmere or 
else grenadine of the shade of the lightest stripe. Use 
the moiré for a short round lower skirt, or at least for 
the front and side gores. Put fans of plain silk at in- 
tervals to trim the foot of it; otherwise leave it plain. 
Then have one of the new much-draped polonaises, or 
else a basque with drawn-back full scarf over-skirt of 
the plain goods, and a vest of the striped fabric. You 
can in this way have a very elegant costume. If you 
wish it for a house and carriage toilette, carry out the 
game plan, but have the back a long square train of 
plain silk, trimmed with a revers of the moiré stripes 
on each side. 

Avevsta.—A short suit of twilled tan or gray de 
bége will be useful for a travelling dress on your sum- 
mer tour. Make it with a basque and simply draped 
over-skirt, merely stitched on the edges for trimming. 
If you put fanciful silk bindings on it, and a vest, the 
silk will be defaced before your summer of travel is 
over. Have some white waists to take the place of 
your basque at times, and then have a slender long Ul- 
ster of English homespun cloth in small block pat- 
tern. Get a Derby-shaped straw hat, trimmed with a 
scarf of polka-dotted satin, either blue or brown, as 
you like, 

Ouxo.—Breakfast caps are not “ worn by young la- 
dies not yet out of school.” 

Canavian Sunsoriver.—Your sample is a pretty and 
stylish silk, and will look well made up with plain 
blue silk in a panier polonaise dress, with shirred front, 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. You 
should lengthen the skirt for a reception dress. A fine 
tan-colored French bunting, made short and bouffant, 
will be pretty for a travelling dress in July. 

H.—Crape trimmings should be left off both dress 
and bonnet at the same time. After the crape bonnet 
a chip bonnet should be worn, trimmed with mourn- 
ing silk, or with the plainest grenadine. 

M. O, K. M.—The Ugly Girl Papers will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1. 

Counrry.—A Pinafore polonaise, or any stylish 
basque and over-skirt lately illustrated in the Bazar, 
will answer for your grenadine. The plain square- 
meshed grenadine ie never entirely out of fashion, and 
promises to be more than usually popular this sum- 
mer. Satin is appropriate for trimming it for church 
and street wear. You might also have pleatings of 
French lace, and some jet heading. 

Cr10,—Use plain black silk for shirring down the 
front of the skirt, and arrange the over-skirt on it with 
a bouffant drapery. The parts of the lower skirt that 
are concealed by the upper skirt will furnish you suffi- 
cient for a basque of the striped material. You should 
have a short basque with shirred plain black vest. 
The pattern of mantle you mention is suitable for cool 


ys. 

J. A. J.—There is no need of a pleating at the foot 
of a widow's crape dress. It should be merely turned 
up underneath about two inches, and sewed to the 
facing. The plainer such a dress is, the more elegant. 
The widow's veil may be thrown over the hat almost 
as deep in front as behind, or it may be fastened on 
the crown and hang very long in front. 

Sunsorwer anv Reaper.—Get soft white nansook, 
mull, or India muslin for a graduate’s dress, and trim 
with Breton lace, Put puffs and insertion straight 
down the front, and have a panier polonaise for the 
over-dress, Make this with square neck and elbow 
sleeves, and trim with lace and white satin ribbon. 

Mama.—Read reply just given “Subscriber and Read- 
er” about a graduating dress. In wool, either a white, 
all-black, or else amber, pale blue, or garnet with a 
white border, is the present fancy for crocheted shawls. 
They cost $5 to $7. 

Mas. C. G. 8.—The kilt skirt will not need alteration. 
Have the basque and over-skirt like those illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XII. Get blue and gray figured or 
striped silk for a vest. 

©, E. C.—Your lace is a woven imitation of what is 
called point Raguse; we can not promise that it will 
wear or wash well. The dress patterns for girls are 
still used. They wear kilt skirts, basques, cut-away 
coats, little panier polonaises, and pleated waists with 
short bunched-up apron over-skirts much longer be- 
hind. 


X. Y. Z.—Dresses buttoned behind are not nearly as 
fashionable as they have been, even for girls of sev- 
enteen, Get damask Chambéry gauze for the pink 
silk, and white Chambéry or else striped white silk 
and satin for the blue dress, Make the over-skirt 
shorter and very bouffant, and put in equare-necked 
veats of the igured fabric. 





Wuen applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
and accompanied with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery as constitutional treatment, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy produces perfect cures 
of the worst cases of Catarrh. The instrument 
and two medicines sold by all Druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Oruer odorous waters undergo many variations of 
aroma as they fade into insipidity, but Murray & Lan- 
man’s Florida Water passes through no such grada- 
tions. As it is when sprinkled upon the handkerchief 
or the garment, so it remains—delicate, refreshing, 
and delightful to the last.—[Com.] 








Buryetr’s Fravorine Exrracts.—The superi- 
ority of these extracts consists in their perfect puri- 
ty and great strength. They are warranted free 
from the poisonous oils and acids which enter 
into the composition of many of the factitious 
fruit flavors now in the market. They are not 
only true to their names, but are prepared from 
fruits of the best quality, and are so highly con- 
centrated that a comparatively small quantity 
only need be used.—[ Com. ] 








We are reliably informed that Madame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask, for beautifying _ is 
creating a furore among society ladies. This new and 
marvellous agent is fully described in a descriptive 
treatise, which is mailed SS to any address by 
The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 B’way, New York.—[Com.) 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no. use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Mor@an & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[Com.] 








Copyine beh | the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Whee! is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
Sre soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
no bones. 
The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
= bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
‘arranted not to break over the hips. 
Price, . ~ $1.25. 
For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


PURCH ASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 















BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a special! 
$1 00 per box. Applied free eae ses: 














generation, still leads the world. It received the 
only Centennial award over all American and 
Foreign Inks, Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. 


NEW YORK -SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


5 0 Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chronios,10c. Star Printing Co.,Northford, Ct. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire. Se Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. y. 


Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,80 Ocean Shells, Snow- 
60 flake, &c.nameon,10c. Clinton Bros, Olintenville Gt. 


p= INDELIBLE INK, in use more than a 























Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, tage J on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offe: loose 


~—L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 





Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








iy 


COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE'S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 


In concluding an article on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow making, in September Scribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the gen- 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, by his writings, 
has placed archery foremost and among the popular 
pastimes of America, says: ‘*No home-made bows or 
target arrows can half-way equal those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.” 

The “‘ Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, 25c. 

The “ Modern Archery,” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
rey | 700 Illustrations of Sporting Goods, &., &c. 
Price, by mail, 10c. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 








An Infallible Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 


PREPARED BY 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a! 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without —— the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 








a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 
i HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FP Square, N. ¥. ; 





J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 


MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application, 


JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! St., 


BRANCH STORE: 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’? and Cripples® 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability, and ease of movement un- 
equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for IlI'd Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Hersert 8. Surru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


NOW READY, 


Our Fonly-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Prenkiin Square, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
> Pens 


TAROUG HOYT Ii 
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50 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name,10c. We 
ive Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent free with each order. STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 





ors. 
45. Au or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46, The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 


47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 





48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Braddon.......... 15 
560. Quaker Cousins, By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar............. Sceeve 7 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 

55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 

56, Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 






51. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
MCarthy. No. 1.........ccccecsecceees soos 9 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt.........-- 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman.......... - 15 
-. 10 


60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin.. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
52 gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 


UTOGRAPH Albums for 15c.48- book, illus.with 
2% Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, &c. J. F. Ingalls,Lyun, Mass, 




















‘June 21, 1879.] 
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Received and Opened Daily, the Latest 
Paris Novelties in 


SILKS, 


Grenadines, Tissues, &c. 


And We are Offering an Unequalled Assortment of 


BLACK, COLORED, 
AND FANCY SILKS, 


At Largely Reduced Prices. 


A.T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C. WEMPLE & C@., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 
bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 
ground, in all colors to match decorations. 

EMPIRE Opaque Cloth, Hanp Mavr, manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 87 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
edged by upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Kine & Son’s HOLLAND, 
TASSELS, FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 
est prices. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 200 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4 50, white.... 300 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Weexty Traps Saves a SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 





c.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
or P.O. money-order, 


uy Fagents SARATOGA 


tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., 


Saratoga 






by ledi 
whose front HAIR ts pt | 
jor OBSTINA TE, or, whose 
‘forehead is high, acts like 
imag even Plain 
‘Women handsome, Being 
made of naturally curly 
‘hair itentirely does away 
with crimping ‘and —- 
our own hair. (Beware « 
\Jmitations //) rs. C. 
HO Patentee and sole owner and Dealer in 
Goode WIGS Se, 210 Wabash-av. Chicago. 
Price $- vary to $12, according to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


THE ORIGINAL 
ROYAL PRINCESS, 


Honiton, and Point Lace Braids, imported solely by 
us, are of the finest manufacture. 3c. for samples and 
price-list. ¢®7" No inferior stuff sold by us, 
80 that we make no attempt to undersell any one 
—the best being always the cheapent. “@s ** How to 
Make Lace (copyright), 250 Illustrations, 25c. 
“Lace Patterns” book of over 175 Barbs, Collars, Cuffs, 
Fichus, Necklaces, Tidies, Sacques, &c.,25c. Mime, 
GURNEY & CO., Lace and Lace Pattern Manufac- 
turers,and Importers of the Real Royal Princess, Honi- 
ton, and Point Lace Braids, 823 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, > = 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - bad 
The THREE publications, one year... 
Any TWO, one year 
SIX subscriptions, one year 








Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


———<—S 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WerKty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 





~ CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
pg os unsurpassed in America, and charges most 

erate, Season from Ist June to ist October. For 





guide iving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
ation, send address by postal card to 


1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A. Hovservgnisn’e Goons. 


MILLINERY. ov"p SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 0 GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oa Oo Crooxery. 
LACES. as o ogy 


J ONES 


Eighth rata 





ge Avenue 


Nineteenth Suen  minetoonth Street. | 





x ev 
SHOES o” sitks. 

<< Cl O 
CLOTHS. ~(J o2 CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~O C DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q AO SUITS & CLOAKS., 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 





Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 


partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 


lllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


THREE NEW ISSUES 
IN THE 


HALF-HOUR SERIES: 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER. A Story for Girls. 
By Laura M. Lane. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

Written in a bright and pleasing style.—Pictorial 

World, London. 
Interesting throughout. 





—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 





HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Being an Introductory Volume to ‘‘ Epochs 
of English History.” By Manne ti Creicu- 
ton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 

Admirably done.—Atheneum, London. 





MR. GRANTLEY’S IDEA. By Joun Esten 
Cooker, Author of ‘‘ Stories of the Old Do- 
minion,” ‘‘ Professor Pressensee,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Aside from the tender lesson in humanity which 
this story insensibly instils into the reader’s mind, it 
possesses singular interest as a narrative, as well as 
for its graphic pictures of life in a secluded village in 
Virginia, where the scene is laid. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Harper & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING 
GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS, 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 

LAWNS. 

WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 53¢c. ; worth 8c. 

50 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c.; worth 12¥c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 124c.; worth l5c. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 374¢c., &c- 

LINEN LAW ‘NS IN GREAT VARIETY 


JOHNSON BROS. & 60, 


Wuoxesae Hovse, Reta House, 
600 & 602 Broadway, 34 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


Invite Attention to their Stocks of 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c., &c., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 





Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace onde” For this season we = 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in a variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by mail will receive 


aor attention. 
$.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 

5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 

V in gold and jet,10c. G. "A.Sp nInG,E. Wallingford,Ct. 

Ef) Gold, Chromo, Lace, Motto, &e.,¢ ,Cards in Case, name 


5 in Gold, 10c. DAV IDs & CO., Northford, Conn. 





Prepared for business in the 
. Rochester Business Uni- 
" versity. & wc irculars free, 


Can ma ake $5 a \ day m thei ir own city or town. 





( () Gola Chromo, Glass, Fern, &e., cards, al all new new style, 
JU 10c., name gold & jet. Davip Bros., Northford, Ct. 


LADIE 


Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., W altham, Muss, 





HARPER'S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 





for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Gc cc tcaccccsncccesetsenecssecis No. 3 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... bs 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night- Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


. 


WOME TING ook osc ones csidedencccaees. “ 9 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... * 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt..............seee0 ae 


BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 


Short Walking Skirt. ..¢...........0..00008 “ 2 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... = 9 
CAMARGO VES7-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 

and Short Round Skirt...................+- * 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Skirt.........csccscccccsevecs ‘17 


A complete list of all Patterns 


tion. Address 





THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


AND SUMMER Patterns, 


VOLUME Xi. 


PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 


GRR See iadndaneuagkadbnadecasissascebeccss No, 17 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... oe 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 2 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ © 3% 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt =. 





POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
Trained Skirt “ 18 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 


Round Skirt “ 


PANIER PRINCESS DRESS 

COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on) “ 


MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 

BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
years old 
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ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riowarp Green, M.A. Vol. III., Puritan England, 
1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. Svo, Cloth, 
$250. Vols. I, 11., and III, now ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume, n 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morty. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 
The following volumes are now ready: Thack- 
eray. By Anruony Tro..tors.—Robert Burns. By 
Principal Suaine.—Spenser. By Dean Cuvreos.— 
Daniel Defoe. By Witt1tam Minto. — Goldsmith, 
By Witttam Biaox.—Hume. By Professor Hox- 
LEY. — Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. —Sir Walter 
Scott. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward Gibbon. By 
J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson. By Lesuim 
SrTEeruen. 
Ill. 
HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
so. By WitiaMm Brarxiz, L[lustrated. iémo, 
Cloth, $1 00. IV 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wes- 
ton. With ereeaeee 1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HALF -HOUR msToay OF ENGLAND. Being 
an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of English 
History.” By Manpeut Crereuron, M.A,, late “Fel- 
low and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

VI. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Loruror Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. 8 vols., 8vo, Vellim 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$600. Sold only in Sets. 

Vit. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. Number L, containing Vol- 
umes I.and IL 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

VILL. 

THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of Manners, 
Morals, Court and Town Life. By Wiitiam Maxr- 
PEACE THAOKERAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ;, Cloth, 
40 cents, 

1X. 

STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 
Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Joun 
Esten Cooxe. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


xX. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with Special Refe erence to 
the History of the Israelites. “By 8. C. Barriert, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50, XI 


HEALTHY HOUSES. By Freemine Jenxty, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. _By 
Groner E. Waxrne, Jr. With Six Ilustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, aut 


10 cents. 


By Las ra M. Lang. 


Orange Lily. By May CROMMELIN. 


My Sister’s Keeper. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joux Estren Cooke. 25 cta. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrep W. Hunt. 15 cents, 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamury. 
cents, 


15 
**For a Dream’s Sake.” 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That Artfal Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Sa UNDERS. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenes MaoponeL.. 15 cents, 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rosinson. 15 cents. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Beappon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. 


All or } 


By M. C. Stigiine. 15 cts. 


Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Hozy, 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs, O.renant. 
By Miss M. E. Brapvvon. 


The Last of Her Line. 


15 cents, 


Vixen. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


The Awakening. By Katruantne 8S. Maogvorp. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samvuet Apams Drake. 75 cents, 


Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents, 


G2 Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ow Haurer’s Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, Ni. ¥. 


Royal Princess 


AND 


Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 

48 & 50 Walker Street, N. ¥. 
¢@ No connection with the firm we undersell. 


Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fanc case, 1c. m 
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name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. Wallingford,“t. 
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A painter and professor of the fine arts recent- 
ly said to one of his pupils: “Your picture is 
not quite up to the mark; your composition is 
too much to the left of the canvas; besides, the 
expression of the head of the principal figure is 
a little strained. I may add that this arm seems 
to me to be rather long.” 

The pupil answered : “ But you must consider, 
Sir, it is not varnished yet.” 


——————=—__——_ 
What is it that walks with its head down- 
ward ?—A nail in a shoe. 

—_————_ 

A young man, being out of oon, recent- 
ly requested of a former employer a letter of 
recommendation to aid him in securing a situa- 
tion. The letter was written and handed to the 
applicant, who was totally unable to read it, as 
was every person to whom it was shown. A 
friend advised him to take it to a printing-office, 
where it could be deciphered, as compositors are 
noted for being able to make out the worst speci- 
mens of writing. It was given to compositors in 
various printing establishments, and in turn giv- 
en up without being deciphered. At last, as a 
forlorn hope, it was given to the prescription 
clerk in a drug store, who had the reputation of 
being able to read any thing. The man of drogs 
took the paper, gazed at it long and thoughtfully, 
finally seized an empty quart bottie, and hurried 
round the store, taking some fluids of various col- 
ors from sundry bottles, and finally shaking the 
compound most vigorously. Then, handing it 
to the owner of the letter of recommendation, he 
remarked to that much astonished individual: 
“Two dollars—and a very good cough mixture 


it is. 
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“Bress my body, wot a stummick ! 


agin ? 
an’ he is now mos’ fit to drop down into de cold an’ silent grabe.” 


7 
FACETIZ. 

A MAN was denouncing newspaper advertising to a crowd of listeners. 
“Last week,” said he, “‘I had an umbrella stolen from the vestibule of 
the —— church. It wasa gift; and, valuing it very highly, I spent double 
its worth in advertising, but have not recovered it.” 

‘How did you word your advertisement ?” asked a merchant. 

“ Here it is,” said the man, producing a slip cut from a newspaper. 

The merchant took it and read : “ Lost in the vestibule of the —— church, 
last Sabbath evening, a black silk umbrella. The gentleman who took it 
will be handsomely rewarded by leaving it at No. —— San Fernando Street.” 

“Now,” said the merchant, “I am a liberal advertiser, and have always 
found that it paid me well. A great deal depends upon the manner in which 
an advertisement is put. 
Letustry for yourumbrel- 


«! Has you been a-stuffin’ ob dem dried apples 
Your conduck, Lemuel, chile, has well-nigh broke yer grandfader’s heart, 
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Sink on Swim.—When a man presents himself 
before a public audience, it often happens that his 
body is inclined to sink, while his head swims. 

sediments 

TOOTHACHE EXTRAORDINARY.—A man went out 
and hanged himself the other day because a den- 
tist told him his tooth was affected with “ nodular calcifica- 
tion of the pulp.” He left a note to his wife, saying he didn’t 
want to live on and give it to her and the children. 


peahpienaiblippiicnn 
Tux Most PeRFEot Tyre or Sweet Home—The bee-hive. 
ealiaailanieieeel 


There is a tale told of a certain individual in a country town 
who is proverbial for absence of mind. It is reported of him that one 
day lately he went no fewer than four times into a barber’s shop and un- 
derwent the operation of being shaved, forgetting the last three times 
that he had been there previously. On the last occasion the barber per- 
formed the operation with the back of the razor, and then informed his 
customer how often he had visited him during the day. 





To see 
A curious child applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listens intently, and his countenance soon 
Brightens with joy; for murmuring within 
Are heard sonorous cadences, whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor declares 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
—The Excursion. 


A plumbing establishment a few days ago took on a new hand just ar- 
rived from Wales. On the day after his arrival a water-pipe in a down- 
town éstablishment burst. He was told to go and attend to it. Seeing 
the owner of the house in the shop, he went up to him and got the par- 
ticulars of the accident, and then he made ready his tools and started. 
Just as he was going out of the door the proprietor saw him. 


Where are you go- 





la again, and if you do not 
acknowledge then that ad- \ i 4 
vertising pays, I will pur- \ 
chase you a new one.” 
The merchant then took 





a slip of paper from his 





pocket, and wrote: “If 
the man who was seen to 





take an umbrella from 
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the vestibule of the —— 
church last Sabbath even- 
ing does not wish to get 
into trouble, and have a 
stain cast upon the Chris- 
tian character which he 
values so highly, he will 
return it to No. —— San 
Fernando Street. He is 
well known.” 

This duly appeared in 
the paper, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the man 
was astonished when he 
opened the front door of 

residence. On the 
porch lay at least a dozen 
umbrellas of all shades 
and sizes that had been 
thrown in from the side- 
walk, while the front 
yard was literally paved 
with umbrellas. Many of 
them had notes attached 
to them, saying that they 
ad been taken by mis- 


take, and begging the 
loser to keep the little af- 
fair quiet. 

—————_>—_—— 


No man should live be- 
yond the means of his 
creditors, 
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“WHAT SHADOWS WE ARE! AND WHAT SHADOWS WE PURSUE!” 
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ing 2?” he screamed. 

The new man told him. 

“Do you mean to tell 
me that you are going 
down there to fix that 
jipe without examining 
it?” he gasped. 

“Why, 1 am going to 
look at it when I get 
there,” said the man. 

“Merciful Heaven!” 


ejaculated his employer, 
catching hold of the desk 
to support himself, “can 
it be possible that you 
would do a job at one 
wins Y visit? Don’t you know 

Po your traue better than 
that? Have you a ~ og 
in your business? Why, 
you'd ruin the entire com- 
munity in less than a 

ear!’ 

And the speaker burst 
into tears. As soon as 
he grew calmer he ex- 
plained to the new man 
that he should first visit 
the house and make a 
thorough examination of 
the building, get the lay 
of the streets, find the 
location of the nearest 
hydrant, go upon the roof 
of the house, and then re- 
turn thoughtfully to the 
shop for his tool, keep- 
ing an accurate record of 
the time. 

ccladenctieg@ppimnenenen 

Why is a lazy man like 
a magician ?—Because he 
works by spells, 























CHARACTER-STUDIES IN A COUNTRY COURT. 





